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TO HgNSARD 



Master of all who charm 

ronsard, i uarvel still ] 

joining true sense with large free 
your thought uade words its slaves, 

MIME. 



BUT MORE THAN PERFECT SPEECH OR ART SUBLIME 
1 LOVE YOUR PASSION FOR OLD POESY, 

MEN BORN OUT OF DUE TIME. 



SINCE SKIES AND WAVES AMD WOODS AND COUNTRY-SIDE 
NO MORE HAD SOUU, BLACK GLOOM ENWRAPPED ALL 



THE WORLD IS EM] 

rOU CAME, YOU SEIZED THE LYRE IN NOBLE PRIDE, 
VOU GAVE NEW OLORY TO ITS SEVEN STRINGS, 
AND TO THE GODS NEW IMMORTALITY. 



SULLY PRUDHOMME 
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Toledo had a custom, long ago, 

THATEREHECLAIMED A workman's NAME AND RICH 
■E ARMOKER FOR ONE LONG NIGHT 
rD TOIL IN FURNACE-SMOKE AND GLOW, 



HE CRAVED HIS MASTER 9 



RONSARD, FOR THEE I HAVE TOILED THE W 



EVEN A) A SWORD. MY 
LONG THE TRUE MEl 
NOW ON THE BLADE 
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fmST CELEBRANT OF NEW-FOUKD POESY, 

SINGER OF LIFE NEW-BORN IN EUROPe's SPRING, 
LOVER OF YOUTH AND LOVE, THY PASSIONtNG 

LE-ECHOE3 IN MEn's HEARTS ETERNALLY, 

'HY SONo'a TENSE THROBBINGS THRILL US UEE THE CRY 

OF music's self that on a breaiung string 

WEEPS THE SWIFT FATE OF EVERY BEAUTEOUS THING, 



MY OWK SWIFT-DYING YOUTH TO THEE I GIVE, 

TO MAKE MEN KNOW THY LIVING FAME, AND PROVE 

THY FAITH THAT YOUTH MAY DIE, BUT SONG MUST 

UVB. 
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'B>et oftht Ti^a. 



^N the aclf-ume year of this to unhappy, 
C defeat of OUT amu at Pavta," says De 
I Thou in the eighty-second book of hia 
" Universal History," "there came into 
I the world Kerre de Ronsard ; as though 
k God had sought to compensate France . 
. for the debasement of her June which that batde wrought 
(^jafturam aominis Gallia ea pralie factam'), and tor 
the almost utter ruin of our fortunes which followed 
thereupon (^et setutum ex illo veluti nosirarum rerum 
interitunf'), by the birth of ao great a man, " If the ven- 
erable judge and grave histoiian could speak in this way, 
we need not wonder at the attitude of Ronsard's bio- 
grapher and disciple, Binet. " Great as was the misfor- 
tnne of this unhappy disaster," he says, " it may well 
be doubted whether on that Fate-marked day there came 
not to France a benelit and glory yet greater, by the 
happy birth ofher poet." 

Ronsard was bom.not, as Binet would have it,on''the 
very day of the battle at which King Francis -I. was de- 
feated and captured by Charles V, , but within a year of 
it, and by the Old Style calendar, in the same year. The 
exact date b probably September 1 1, I $24. He came 
of one of the noble fiunilies of France, gomg back at least 
'totberdgnof PhilipofValois; and hia mother's family 
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was allied, by various marriages, with the very greateat 
of the nation, the MontpcDUen, (be Condes, and the 
Guises themselves, branches of the royal blood. The 
Chateau de la Poiasonniere, Roiuard'a birthplace, is 
still standing, in the heart of that Loire country which is 
the- very centre of France and the home of the Renais- 
sance chateaux ; not by La Loire itself, however, but 
by the smaller river Le Ltnr, which flows through Ven- 
d&me. like other chateaux of the region, this one has 
its great central chimney buih of hewn stones, on which 
are carved the annorial bearings of the lamily ; you may 

i still see there the flames and roses that represent Ron-f 
sard, tor the name, said ancient heraldry, is from Rentt, 
the briar-rose, and arire, to bum. Though modem ety- 
mology may disprove the derivation, it cannot take away 
the Hgnificance. He was the poet of flame and the poet 
of roses, if ever one was. The dowers themselves, whed 
he was bom — or so the old bit^raphy would have us 
think — knew that he was come to be their poet. " The 
day of his birth," says Binei, "had-iike to have been 
that of his burial ; tor, as he was carried to be baptized, 
she that carried him, while crosung a field, dropped him 
unwittingly. But on tender grass and on flowers he fell, 
that received him the more softly." 

Loys de Ronsard, the poet's &ther, was a man of 
some importance. Knight of the Order of St. Michael, 
and Maitre d'HSiel to Frands I. He was chosen, after , 
the battle of Pavia, to take the King's two sons to Spain 
as hostages, and obtain their &ther's release ; and he 
was employed on other missions of trust He was some- 
thing of a poet, too, at odd moments ; that is, he could 
write 6ir verse in Marot's vein. Bat he was a genlle- 
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man of die old ichool, untoocbed by the Renwaance 
idea ofthenolMlity of poetry i and he would not let a ton 
of hu take nich trifling serioualy. In the " Epistle to 
Kerre Lcseot," which is a sort of auioHognph)', Ron- 
urd iclli lu : — 

OfUn myfathtncotdtdme, end said: 
" Why waste thy days, peorfial, and tire thy head, 
Cenrtiitg Afalle and the Musts nine ! 
■ What shalt thou gain frotn all thy friends divine. 
Save bat a lyre, a bow, a string, a song 
That like to smoke is quickly lest, along 
The mind, and like the dust in air dispersed. ' ' 
So the wise &lher admonishes, bidding him 

" Leave this peer tra^ that ne'er advanced a man. 
Even the most skilful" . . . 
nor ever even fed lum, he adds — witness yoor Homer 
himself, who " had never a red " (n'eut jamais un- 
Hard) : — 

" His Muse, whose voice, men say, teas passing sweet. 
Could never feed him, and in hunger sere 
He begged his zer etched bread from door to deer, ' ' 
Be a lawyer, advises the father : then you can ^ 

" Talk all yeu please, at seme poer man' s expense." 
Or embrace the " moneyed sldll " of Medicine, that 
other daughter of Apollo to wjtom he gave all goods and 
honors, leaving her wster Poetry only a " musty lyre." 
Or best of all be courtier and soldier ; for the king ia 
quick to reward those who serve him in war. In short, 
be anything save poet ! But, says Ronsard :— 
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Rfto hard it is la change aur nature's tent ! 
Fer threati or prayers or teurteaus argument , 
Icauldnot banish virus frem my head — 
My lave of song grew more, the more he said. . . . 
Scarce ttaehe years old, hid in the valleys deep. 
Or far from men, on wooded hill-sides steep, 
I wandered careless of all else iut verse. 
And aniieering Echo mould my songs rehearse. 
Fauns, Satyrs, Pans, Dryad and Oread, 
About me danced, in claspid tunics clad. 
And leaping ^gipanswith komid head. 
And gentle troops of fairies fancy-bred. 

It is a pretty picture of tlie poet-boy, for whom all na- 
ture b alive with comradeship ; and ranlnda m a little 
of the boy Shelley. 

No wonder he pined when he was shut up in a col- 
lege, under a pedantic master. ' After six months' trial, 
in which he " got no good," as he says, his ftther let 
him come home ; and later took him to court and gave 
him as page to the Dauphin of France. This plan 
worked better, for Ronsaid was a bom courtier as well 
as passionate nature-lover and poel. The Dauphin died 
soon after, and Ronaard was then attached to the suite 
of Jamesof Scodand, who had come to marry Made- 
leine, the daughter of King Francis ; and with him went 
to Scotland, spending nearly three years at the court . 
there, and six months in England on his way back to 
France. Again a page in the royal ftmily, he was sent 
to travel with several diplomatic missions : to Holland, 
to Scotland again, to Piedmont, to Germany. He was a 
fevorite of King Francis, and especially ofhia son Henry, 
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who wa* to be King Henry II., and who loved Wm 
most for his athletic proweu, and " would never play 
a match but with Ronsard oo bis side." 

Thus the wishes of his father bade &iT to be fulfilled 
— in fact, success at court was assured' — when a fever ■ 
caught in Germany brought on partial deafiiess , and 
unfitted him for the life of a courder — " who should 
be dumb rather than deaf," suggetts Ronaard. So he 
gave up hia career ; happy, it may be, to have this good 
excuse for not " succeeding in life," and for listening 
no more to the babble of court amtndons, but to the 

Nature had taught him. The life of the world had 
taught him. Now, reversing the usual order, books were 
to teach him last. He had acquired a taste for ancient 
learning at the courts of France and of Scotland, where 
the Renaissance was in the air. His trip to Germany 
had been made in the company of Lazare de Bsrff, that 
noble humanist who, when ambassador to Venice, left 
his post and travelled over the mountains to Rome, to 
attend the courses of a Greek professor there. Ron- 
sard was fiill of the Renaissance enthusiasm for the claS' ' 
dcs, but he knew as yet only the modem languages. 
So this boy of eighteen, who was already a travelled 
man of the world, set himself to school again, and shut 
himself up in the College Coqueret to be{pn the work of 
boys of ten or twelve. And there he worked for seven 

It was no ordinary college, this College Coqueret in 
the heart of the old I^tin Quarter. And its master was 
no ordinary pedant, but a poet himself — in Latin and 
Greek only, of course, but still no (comer of poetry in 
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the vulgar longue. Here gathered the " Brigade . " aa 
it wat called before it knew itself for a new coniteUa- 
tion of Stan shining in the new heavens, and took the 
more pretcntiom name of " the Plriadea ." BeiideRon- 
sard, the most imponant memben of the groap were 
D'Aurac, th«r teacher or rather leader in leamisg — 
older, of course, but idll their comrade ; Jean Antoine 
de Baif, the son of Lazare de Baif, who, though ei^t 
years younger than Ronsard, could at first help him with 
his Greek; and Joachim du Bellay, whom Ronsard had 
met on a journey, at an inn ; they had talked together 
of the new dawn, had Hked each other, and Du Bellay 
hid come to live with Roneard at the college. This 
little group of comrades was the very centre and hotbed 
of the Renaissance in France. They set themselve* with 
passionate industry to acquiring the new knowledge, 
D'Aurac leading them on. When it was time to ap- 
proach the difficultjes of .£schyhi9, which hardly a man 
in France had yet attacked, he called Ronsard one day 
and read him "at a breath" the "Prometheus Bound," 
"to pve him," as the old bic^raphy says, "themore 
eager taste for this new knowledge that had as yet not 
passed the seas to come to France." And Ronsard ez- 
ckimed, we can hear vrith what pasuonate enthuuasi 
" My master, my master, why have you so long hid- 
den these riches &om me ! " Greek, alas ! is hardly 
studied thus in our colleges to-day. ' ' With what desire 
and noble eoiulation," says BineC, " did they toil to- 
gether!. ^i Ronsard, whohadspent bis youthinc 
being accustomed to watch late, studied until n 
three o'clock past midnight ; and then going to his bed, 
woke Baif, who rose and took the candle, and did i 
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the place grow cold." That [nctoret the s[nrit of the 
RenaisBance — studying hy rekya, as it were. We have 
another such picture in Ronsard's sonnet " To His / 
Valejti,' ' denumding three days of quiet to read the Iliad 1 
through. As Saint c- Beu ve wye, most of the Renaissance 
is in this sonnet — its devouring passion of study, its de- \ 
70*551 to the classJcSj^iisTome-nke'TiMniGaritj' witE'the ' 
Oly'nfpah'tiodsTTtrKve ofreygl^and ija^loye of We ; • 
the last being strongest of all, its claim superseding all .^ 
others. This sonnet shows, too, how thnr devotion to 
study, passionate as it was, did not shut out life and love. 
It was in these years that Ronsard, ■ ■ following the court 
to Blois" (for these students, all noble gentlemen, some- 
times returned to court) lirst saw his Cassandra. Nor 
did books shut out nature, or comradeship. Many were 
the excursions to wood and field, and many the open-air 
revels, that these boon companions of the College Co- 
queret had in those years when they were turning by 
night and by day, as Horace recommends, the leaves of 
ancient learning, " Summer's Idlesse," the ** Comrade I 
Song," "Wine and Death," and "The Praise of \ 
Roses" give us some conception of their comrade-spirit. 1 
There are many songs like these, among the verses of the 
Plelade ; but not in all their works, I think, is there » 
single tavern-song, such as are so common at most other 
periods from Villon to Verlaine. 

In the mean time there were serious talks, and high 
plans made — plans to enrich thnr own language with 
a literature that should rival in splendor those of old. 
The noblest thing about this group of scholars and wor- 
shippers of past beauty is their bi^ef_in their own lan- 
guage and their own new country, in which nothing had 
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yet been achieved. A hundred and fifty yetn before the 
" Querelle det andeus et des modemea," more than 
a hundred yean before Radne, and fifty years before 
Shabpere — when modem literatures, ocept in Italy, 
? hadnotyetbeguntobe — a mind in love with the beso- 
tifiil necetsarily found ita ideal in the completed and 
perfected literatures of the past. When almost every 
scholar or man of letters who felt that he had anything 
of real importance to lay, or anything worth preserva- 
tion as literature to express, thought he must put it in 
Latin, and when rhyme was considered a mere amuse- 
ment of the vulgar, it took ftuth for these students to be- 
lieve that literature was possible in their own tongue, and 
courage to attempt to create it. The men of the Pleiade 
had this faith and courage, and that is thor glory. They 
fear not to launch th«r manifesto, proudly procluming 
what can and shall be done, even before it is begun ; and 
they call it " The Defending and the Maldng Illustri- 
ous of the French Language." 

Writtenby DuBcllay, this "Defense et Illustration" 
expresses the ideas of the whole group, aa ahaped chiefly 
by Ronsard, who was now their recognized leader. In 
fiict, no better summary of its doctrines could be made 
than is found in these few phrases of Ronaard'a m the 
Pre&ccofthe " Frandade ; "• "I counsel thee then to 
learn diligently the Greek and Latin languages, nay also 
the Italian and Spanish ; and then, when thou knowesi 
these perfectly, come back like a good soldier to thine 
own flag, and compose in thy mother-tongue, as did 
Homer, Hewod, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Virgil, Livy, 
Sallust, Luaetius, and a thousand others, who all spoke 
the same language is the ploughmen and servants of their 
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iay. For it u the crime of lese-majesty, to abutdon the 
knguige of thine own country, which is ilive and blo«- 
loming, and seek to dig up I know not what dead ashes 
of the ancients. ... I beseech those of yon, to whom 
the Muses have granted thor favor, that you no more 
Latinize and Grecaaize (u some do, more for ditplay 
than duty) but take {Hty on your poor mother-tongue. 
. . . For it is a ftr greater thing to write in a language 
that flouriibeth to-day and b even now received of 
peoples, towns, cities, and state*, bemg alive and native 
to them, and approved by kings, princes, senators, mer- 
chants, and traffickers over-tcaa, than to compose in a 
language dead and mute, buried beneath the ulence of 
so long space of years, which is learned no more save 
at school by the mailer's whip and the reading of books. 
... It were better, like a good ddzen of thine own 
country, to tdl 8t a lexicon of the old words of Arthur, 
Lancelot, and Gawain, or a learned commentary of the ' 
Romaunt of the Rote. . . . For we speak no more be- 
fore Roman senators. . . . One lan puf^ e die s and an- 
g^SL Bpringeth fr om it alive, even as it pleases the decree 
of Fate and the command of God, who will not suffer 
mortal things to be eternal as He ii — and to whom I 
humbly pray, gentle reader, that He both gjve thee I& 
Grace, and the Deure to enrich the language of thine 
own country." 

Thesearethechiefidetuofihe "Defense;" it bids 
the poet first to " bury himself" in the best authors, 
chieSy the Greek, and "devour them, digest them, 
make them bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh." 
Then, choosing nadonal subjects, and uung his own 
native speech, let him produce as the ancients did, and 
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u the luliuu have done, new poetry to the glory of 
big nation. " Up, then. Frenchmen ! much boldly 
upon that hai^hty Romin dty ; and with in spoil adorn 
your own temfdes and altara. . . . Invade mendadoiu 
Greece . . . and uck the sacred treamret of the' Del' 
phic tem[de ! Fear no more the mute ApoUo, nor his 
fidse oradet, nor his blunted arrows ! " You can see 
Du Bellay stand, like the Herald-at-Amt in a Reuaii- 
sance painting, and hear him call in tnunpet-tone to all, 
that they rally to this new army for the Defending and 
Making Gloriona of France and the French tongue. 

The "DefenK" appeared in 1549, and narki the 
beginning of modem French literature. Then, carrying 
out the program, there came quickly, one upon another, 
the works of the school. Ronsard's first four books of 
"Odes," containing all the "Pindaric" odes, appeared 
in 1550 ; his "Amoura," and a fifth book of odea in 
I5JZ. Before 1 560 there were six other edition) of the 
<' Amours," each enlarged, and three of the Odea, beside 
no less than twenty new poems or coUecliona, includii^ 
the first book of the "Hymns" (extended mythological 
poems like the " Homeric Hymns," and also allcgoti' 
cal and philosophical poems) in i$$Si ''^'^ ^^ second 
book in 1556. A collected edition of his works was 
published in ■ j6o, and included for the first time the 
first five books of the "Poems," the dxth and seventh 
of wluch appeared in 1569. In 1562 and 1563 come 
the "Dbcoors " and the "Remonstrance au Peuple de 
France," in 1564 the "Epistles," in 1565 the"Ele- 
pes" and the "An of Poetry," and in 1572 the first 
four books of his epic, the "Franciade." 

No otlier poet made any such broad attempt as it 
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represented in this mait of work, to reproduce in a mod' ^ 
ern vulgar tongue lil the f<^ni9 of the disiic UteratnTes./ 
RoSsSTtnect to create for France, inR^chTtSenegyi 
the Eclogue, the "HyTaa," theHoratianOde,ihegreat\ 
Rndaric Ode in all its sweep and fiilness, the light Ana- / 
creondc, the Efagrani, the Inscripuon, the Idyl, the 
higher Satire, the Epic. If he omitted one of the great 
forms, the drama — and he did not omit it endrely, fi» 
In his earliest days of writing he made an adaptation of 
the "Ploutos" of Aristophanes which was played at the 
College Coqueret, and was the first French comedy — 
it was because some of his diaciplca, notably Jodellc, were 
working under him in that field, leaving him the higher 
and harder forma (a* they were then considered) of the 
I^ndaiic ode and the epic. Perhaps, too, it was because 
in that earty attempt of the "Ploutos" he had rect^wzed 
that the drama, bong sut^ect to material conditions &om 
which the other forms of poetry are fi«e, could not yet 
exist in France. It was a quesdon not of writing dramas, 
but of creating the theatre j and it took nearly a century 
more to do this. In all the other forms of poetry, fiom 
the lightest to the highest, his attempt was notable; and 
the few in which his achievement was less so were, with 
the ezcepdon of the epic, forms in which no modem 
poet has achieved success. 

On this side, then, he is the representadve poet of 
the Renaissance. And this is really its most important - 
side — not the dig^g up of a dead past, but the birth of 
a new world and a new art from the buried old. The 
true significance of the Renaissance lies in the true mean- 
ing of the word, which is not resurrection but re-birth. 
As Goethe symbolizes it m the chilcl of Faust and Helen, 
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ihe Renuaaance hgd the medixnl (or in fiitber Rnd the 
cUtucil for its mother, bat it waa not a reproduction or 
a remrrectioD of either, it waa the oSipriiig of both, 
and waa a new Unh, a new age, a new art — the begin- 
niog of the modem, even more than the revival of the 
andent. Ronaard loved the medieval, while so many 
imaller men of the Renaiiaance detfOKd it; he knew the 
old romances, the " Roman de la Rose" in both itipam, 
and the lyric poeu down to Marot ; but he norahipped 
above all the newly diicovered treaaurea of old Greece 
and Rome, w any true man of the Renaiaaance muat. 
He knew not only the Latin writera but the Greelc 
directly, in fact, he learned Greek before he did Latin ; 
and he knew not only the easier Greek authon but the 
more difficult, and attached himself by preference, at 
leaat during the earlier part of his work, to the three moat 
difficult of all, .£sch^lua, Aristophanea, and in chief 
Rndar, rivalling the moat enthuaiaatic humaniata in the 
paauon of hia scholarship. Thus he represents the Re- 
naiiaance in its double origin. He repreaenta it, too, in 
the ireshnesa and richneaa oTits young life in Europe's 
Spring-time ; in its intensity of life, and its tenae real- 
ization of life's bitter briefiKM ; in its passionate worship 
of Poetry and Beauty ; and in its strange nncere mingling 
of Pagan thought and emotion and condua with Chris- 
tian bcUef. Riit it is by4he awmpLJOCTgatt-iiL his 

I mni\ijn Jnnpn^i, rrmiplif f i»-nf Ultntlirr, that tlhffllM 

' iajmuid aspects, that h e repr ese nts it best, an d is it* 
'■pntt.- 

He was so recognized at once. Conung at the very 
height of the Renaissance movement and in the central 
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nadon of Europe, he vn» huled b}- all Europe as its 
"Apollo" and its "Prince of Poets." The slight op- 
position which the court poets of the older schools could 
make to his success was quickly swept away before him ; 
and as one work succeeded another, the success was 
transformed into a triumph. He was the favorite and 
fiiend of lii BuccessiTe kings of France, &om Francis I., 
the first Renaissance king, to Henry I v., whose birth and 
marriage he celebrated, and whose accession he looked 
forward to and longed for, as the only hope of peace for 
France. Queens and princesses the most powerfol and 
beautiiiil of thdr time ?ied with each other to be his pa- 
tronesses : &om Catherine of the Medi<n to Elizabeth of 
England, who once sent him a great diamond in token 
of her esteem ; from Marguerite of Savoy, the daughter 
of King Frauds (not that other Marguerite, King Fran- 
ds' Mster, who was Marot's friend) — the type of all 
that was sweet and pure and noble in the women of the 
sixteenth century, in short, of perfect goodness, united 
in rare combination with brilliance and beauty, who 
was his champion at court in the early quarrels, and his 
Hfelong fiiend — to Mary, Queen of Scots, the bright 
star of his inspiration in her brief rdgn as Queen of 
France, the sul^ect of manyof his most beaudfiil poems 
and of one of his noblest somiets, to whom in her captiv- 
ity his volumes were dedicated, who sent hun out of her 
poverty rich ^frs inscribed "To Ronsard, the Apollo 
of the Muses' fountain," and who said of him on her 
last day of life (at least so our own poet Swinburne 
makes her say, and there is no reason why we should 
disbelieve him) : — 
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" Ah ! how (weet 
Sang all the world about thoK stars thai mi^ 
With Ronsard for the strong mid star of all. 
His bay-bound head til glorious with grey hairs. 
Who Bang my birth and bridal" 

The Kinga and Plinces of the realm of poetry recognized 
him likewise as ihor chief, from hit followers Du Bel- 
lay, Jodelle, Gamier, and the rest, to his rivals like 
Saint-Gelais ; scholars lauded him in I^tin verse, and 
in Greek, and in the lesser languages, from his own 
master D'Aurat to those of distant nadons. One, Saint- 
Marthe, called him "the prodigy of nature and the 
miracle of art." Tasso came and sat at his feet to !eam, 
submitting to him the first cantos of the "Jerusalem 
Delivered." And Montaigne said in one of bis Essays, 
that " in the parts of his work in which he excelled, 
he hardly fell short of the perfection of the andents," 
There was no higher pruse that a poet of the Renais- 
sance could receive. 

Yet all this did not spoil him. He «^ prou d indeed. 

That he had always been. It was bom in his race. He 

even believed himself the chief of all poets of his time 

{ and country — as in truth he was. He believed, too, 

V thai he was the first to give to his country something that 

1 could be called poetry by tho»e who knew also the lit- 

{ eratures of the paat and of Italy ; he boasted that he first 

"Rndatized"and "Petrarquized" inPrance. Heheld 

himself aloof from the "common crowd," like Horace, 

and boasted the conaecrstion of the Muse's kiss. He 

thought himself a poet, in short — and he thought that 

in this world there Is no higher tlung than to be a true 
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poet. Bat just becaiue he koew how high > thing it is 
ib be ■ true pdeE^~aDii~Secause he triily knew the great 
poett'orthe put", he was TiuiiiHe too. Me fell soine"- 
times that among th£ poeta of all time he was one of the 
least, and one most dependent upon others. He even 
called himself bat a half-poet. He made his Frauctade 
kneel before the JEa^d and Iliad, and worehip them — 
as it ought. Then, too, there was another saving grace 
in his proud and contradictor}' and charming personal- 
ity. The favorite of courts was a recluae ; the singer 
of princes was a lover of nature (how difierenc in this 
from all the courticr-poets of two following centuries !) ; 
and the owner of abbeys and diateauz (for material 
success had come too) was a gardener — he must cul- f 
tivale his rosea, jres,. and his cabbages, with his ownj 
hands ; and he must wander alone through his woods ' 
and on his hiU-ndes, commiming with a book created by 
one "pnKi than he," or with Nature herself, "cre- 
ated by One greater still." 

Only of one thing he was always sore, m his ptide 
or his humility : that he had given to France a litera- I 
ture new and greater than she had had before —r which ' 
was true ; and that therefore his mune and &me could 
never die — and no poet's hope of continuous Tramor- 
cality was ever so completely disappointed. The story 
of Ronsard's reputation is perhaps the most dramadc 
contrast in all the history of literary &me and oblivion. 
There were many splendid editions of his works, till 
1613, and a poor one in 1629; then, for two hundred 
years, silence j not an edition ; not even a volume of 

Why ? . . . Because Malherbe had come, and im- 
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/ poced new ideali upoiTliterature. There wu to be no 
'. more freedom, no more nRtare, no more freshneu of 
. life, but only perfect regularity of fiwin, and wonderibl 
■nalym and picturing of human emodons tach ti they 
mi^t appear in the dreu of court and town. Symmetry 
was aubstituted for hsnnony in the structure of rene, 
eloquence wai subsdtuted for lyrinn in it) lubttanpe. A 
noble eloquence indeed it was — not merdy rhetorical, 
at it often seems to the narrow Anglo-Saxon taste, in- 
capable of appreciating French classic literature — and 
it'produced high and beautifiil and tnily poedc work. 
But it Hruck dumb oU sin^ng ; and the silence lasted till 
Chenia and Lamartine, Berenger, Moaset, and Victor 
Hugo. Malherbe one day took a copy of Ronsard, and 
crossedout the lines which struck him as the wont. An- 
other day he crossed out the few that were left. Balzac 
— the Balzac of the seventeenth century, Balzac the 
little, not Balzac the great — in one of those carefully 
polished "Letters" that delighted the H5tcl de Ram- 
bouillet, wrote to Chapehun the prosy : " Mondeur de 
Malherbe, and Monueur de Grasse, and yourself, must 
be very little poets, if Ronaard be a great one" . ,. and 
knew not how true he spoke ! When Boileau, the final 
judge of all such matters, came, the question of Ron- 
' sard's place was long nnce settled and forgotten. In 
his history of French poetry he condemned Ronsard 
without a hearing, as one who " in French talked no- 
thing but Greek and Latin" (poor Ronsard! the cham- 
pion and almost the creator of the French poedc lan- 
guage ! ), and dismissed him contemptuoosly as "that 
proud poet fallen from so hi^." From Binlean on, 
even the name was almost forgotten. 
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ThcD after two centuries came the rehaluliutioii — 
or the resurrection — of Roiutni'i &me, m that new | 
ReiudsMmce of poetry which made glad the early yean I 
of the nineteenth century, S«nte-BeuTC published in i 
1827 his "Surrey of French Poetry in the Sirteenth 
Century," and supplemented it in the following year 
with a Tolnme of selections from Rontard. The old edi- 
tions were exhumed from the dust of libraries. Fuially a 
new complete edition was undertaken in 1 8 5 7 by Prosper 
Blanchemain, and liniahed in 1867. To its-last volume 
almost all the younger poets of importance contributed 
in verse their homage to Ronsird, as Sainte-Bauve had 
already contributed his. More recently a complete edi- 
□on of all the poets of the Pleiade has been published, 
under the editorship of Marty-Iaveaux. There are also 
many books of selections. In short, the poetry and the 
ftme of Ronsard and the Pleiade are now ative again. J 

Of course not all of Ronsird's work has been restored 
to real life. "No man," said Volture, looking rucfiilly 
St his iifty volumes, " can take the longjoumey to pos- 
terity encumbered with all that ttaggage." No poet, 
except the very greatest, can cany more than one sub- 
stantial tome on that long journey. In Ronsard's work 
there is enough that deserves to survive to make one feir- 
uzed volume. It would include> not any of his epic : — 
that is a Mure ; probably none of the eclogues — they 
are of the artificial pastoral type, full of contemporary 
interest because they usually present noble or &mous 
personages of hb own day disguised as shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and possesnng touches, but too rare, of 
genuine nature-poetry ; posubly none of the Pindaric 
odei, though it u hard to give this verdict — we should 
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mrel}' include, for iiutance, if it were only one tenth it» 
length, thit ooble ode on the ProgreM of Poetry which 
wtu so &D10US in its day, ind which dcKtycs, ibr the 
icholir's reading, to be placed beude or even xbove 
Gr«y*» ode on the ssme subject — but it is " too heavy 
baggage " tbtpouerity ; and none of the ■' Discours," 
•las ! — great as are their interest and their power, noble 
as are their patriodsm and thnrappeal for peace and unity 
— they were creatures of the time and died with it, but 
they set the standard of satire and of national poetry in 
France ; but some of the elegies, yes, for they are briefer, 
and in them he is- a true and sincere poet of Nature 
and of love ; some few of the " Hymns," like that 
"On Death," which Chastelard, BrantSme tells us, 
carried to the scafibld fiir breviary, taking Rousard as 
his only bther-confessor ; and a very few of the longer 
"Poems;" but most of all, his lyrics and sonnets and. 
.lighter odes — not the greatesc of his work, but the 
most beauriAil, and the most portable.on that "long 
journey." 

j The sonnets stand halfivay between Petrarch and 

I Shakspere, and are almoat as anticipatory of the later poet 
as they are reminiscent of the earlier. Ronsard is one of 
the few masten of the sonnet. It is probably safe to say 
that he use* it with more variety of eSect than any other 

1 poet, and yet without seeming to force its character. He 
makes it descriptive, eplgrammaric, epic, philoscf^K, 

' elegiac, idyllic, dramalic j.be even makes it purely lyr- 
ical. Brunetiere, a critic not pveu lo superlatives nor 
wont to praise, says : " I know of no more beautiful son* 
netsthan those of Ronsard," The statement suiprises, 
but can it be refuted i Grander there are, in Milton and 
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Wordawfnth ; nobler, perhaps, from Dante to Petrarch; 
more wonderful in perfection of form and in power of 
condensation or suggestivenpsa, among Heredia's; but 
more beauttfiil, no — though we may perhaps put with 
the beat of Ronsard's some few of Keats'. Kcata, once 
in his brief life, made a translation; and it was &om a 
sonnet of Ronaard's. 

Then there are the lyrics — lyrics that have almost 
the cutting pathos of the Greek regrets for fleetiog youth 
and life, or the %ht sincerity of Herrick, or even 
■natches of that peculiar grace and haundng naturahieas 
of exquisite melody which pve to our early Elizabethans 
the aweeiest note in all the gamut of song. Ronsard'a K 
mastery of form, in an almost unformed language, is ^ 
marvellous. He was the first creator of more than a 
hundred different lyric stanzas — the most proMc in- 
ventor of rhythms, perhaps, in the history of poetry. He 
ranges from the great ten-line stanza, a favorite of Vic- 
tor Hugo's, to the so-called " Hawthom-tree " metre, 
which, difficult as it apparently is with its quick -return- 
ing rhymes that dart in and out like squirrels at play and 
respond to each other like answering bird-notes, never 
even in a long poem like the "Spring Love-Song " 
seems for a moment, as Ronsard uses it, to interrupt or 
hamper or turn a^de the movement of the thought. 

The three great lyric themes, nature, and love, and 
death, are never long absent from his work, and usually 
they are interwoven with each other in it. He is more ^ 
a poet of nature than any other French poet save La- 
mardnc. "Unlike Lamartine, he seek s in nature not a 
refuge from life, but a living comradeship. Unlike 
Wordsworth, he is not so much the observer and inier- 
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preter of tumre u iu pusioiMte lover. All luture is 
alive to him, even as it wu to the Greeks, and u it hu 
becD to DO other modem except, at momenta, to Shel- 
ley. Hu DRture-mythologyit leiiof the mind, lile that of 
moatmodenu, orevenof [heimagjiiatiou, like Shelley'), 
than of the heut. Hb love-poetry in ptrdcular is per- 
meated with nearness to nature and her spirit. 

Of love Ronsard has sung in all its phases, '&om the 
simplest human pasnon to the philosophic love of Dante 
and the Platonist*, the shaping power of the univerge . 
and of nun's soul, the 

' " Love that moves the sun and the other atin," 
which he celebrates, without quite believing in it, in 
" Love's Quickening " and other sonnets. If his ez- 
pressioQ of love, with all its " burnings " and " freez- 
tnga," Bometimea seem insincere, it uto be remembered 
that he was speaking the dialect of his time, a dialect 
that to us seems artificial, and to a certain extent, but 
ftr Ie»s than we chink, was so. Every age that has t 
character has its dialect — and we can hardly assert 
that we have a nobler one than that of the Renaissance. 
Often, too, Ronsard speaks the universal language, which 
is absolute umplidty. But even the touches of anifi- . 
dahCy grow to seem sincere, and only add to the charm 
of these old-world loves of the golden Renaissance : 
the love of Cassandra, his boyhood's adoration, whom 
he first saw in the glorious beauty of her girlhood as the 
Nymph of the meadow of Blois, — 

fFaliiiig ammg thefietoirs, htru^afiswer, 
a little lady of the court, but amply clad, and wander- 
ing free with wind-blown golden hair — Casaandre Sal- 
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vtflti du Pr£ ihe was, and in her veiaa ran blood that wu 
bom of Beatrice') and of I^ura'snatioD, and wuto be 
tranamilted through succeeding generadons till it flow- 
ered agun in thegreatestpasuon-poet of France, Alired 
de Mnsset ; and the love of.Marie, the umple country 
^1 of Anjou, the pasuonofhis ardent youth; and last of 
Helen, the Lady Helen of Surgeret, whom the Queen- 
mother bade him celebrate, and whom he grew to love 
with the complete love of the mature man and poet, and 
with something of the bitter intensity of premature old 
age — a love that with the advancing years grew into 
fiiendship. " Dew dead women," they live still in his 

As the years, whose flight he would so bin have 
stayed, passed by, his characteristic theme of " Gather 
Rose-buds " little by little disappeared from his work. 
There came in its stead a quiet acceptance of life, and 
of death as the completion o£ life, t hat are clasoc in their 
B&ijrfiStff aST strength. This theme too, which found 
its ezpreadon in many poems like " liie-Philosophy " 
and " Transit Mundus," became chancterisdc of Ron- 
sard ; and his treatment of it is the more valuable as It 
is the rarer in modem literature. 

Fmally, the noblest of all his poems are those on <" 
Poetry itself. This is the theme for which he cared 
the most. It is intertwined for him vHth each one of 
the others. Nature is to him always the home of the 
Muses. Love itself is to him the impulse to sing, and 
finds its true consecration in song. The thought of 
death btings with it always the thought of &me in liv- 
ing poetry — that is its justificadon, its consolation, the 
one sure immortality. All else may die — kings, em- 
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pireg, and the misting iame of noble deeda — but, says 
Romard in one of his Rnduic odes : — 

Tree poetry forever lasts. 
Obdurate 'gainst the years. 

The men of the Pleiade mcroduced into France a new 
conception of poetry, "Surely 'twould be a thing but 
too easy, and worthy of all contempt, to win eternal 
feme," says DuBellayin the" Defense," "if mere nat- 
ural farility, granted even to the unlearned, might suffice 
to create a work worthy of immortality. Nay ! — he 
that would fly abroad upon the lips of men, must long 
abide shot fast in his chamber ; he that would live in the 
memory of posterity, must, as though dead unto himself^ 
labor and ott sweat and tremble ; and even as our court 
poeis do drink, eat, and sleep at their ease, so much must 
he endure htmger and thirst and long watchings." Still 
nobler are the words of Ronsard ; " Above all things," 
he says in his " Art of Poetry," " thou ahalt have the 
Muses in reverence, yea truly in most especial venera- 
don. Thou shalt never make them serve low ends, but 
shalt hold them dear and holy, as being the daughters of 
Jupiter, that is to say of God, who through them by Hit 
sacred grace first made known to ignorant peoples the 
excellence of His majesty. . . . And since the Muses 
will dwell in no heart save it be true, holy, and virtu- 
ous, thou must be first good, then open-heaned and 
generous, . . . true in sfnrit, letting no thing enter 
into thy thoughts that is not super-human and divine. 
Above all let all thine imaginings be tugh, noble, and 
beaurilul." . . . 

Almost all poets have worshipped Poetry and the 
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Muses with living faith and fervent self-devotioD. There ' 
have been eiceptioni, like I^martine and Byron, even 
among the great ; and they have been the lesaer poets for 
it. But hardly one has worshipped and believed with 
the fervor of Ronsard. It is a consecration to live in his 
atmosphere of high devotion to poet^ ; it is a joy to 
serve liim, uid cry to spread a little the &n:ie for which | 
he cared so much ; uid lo give him honor in each new I 
■ge is a duty. For tiiis was his &ith — that though the 
leaf of the roae may &de and fall, the leaf of the laorel 
shall be ever green. 
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rOUTH, LOFE, AND POESIB 
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Madrigal 
to the Sets 
" Love me, Itvt me ntt " 
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LIFE, yor, AND SONG 
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THE ROSE OF LOVE 
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Lifi't Retes 
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Helen' t Beauty 
■^isiei and Death 
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Lime'i Accounting 
Lave' I Recording 
Love't Flotuer 
Her bnineriality 

LIFE, SONG, AND DEATH 
4Tioixt Lev* and Death 
CouHielfor Kings 
To Maty Stuart, Sluem of France 
Regret, for Mary Sluarfi Departure 
The Same Subject 
For Maty Stuart, in Capti-vilf 
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tki Happy Lifi 
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YOUTH, Lore, ^y€ND TO SSI E 
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TR US giFT 

\ s a young maiden, in the marning air 
^^ Of Spring-tinu, when the year with ytuth i 
thrilUd, 
Gtes seeking through the garden freth^ tilled 
'^gses and lilies to adorn her hair, 

ButfinMng net by any roses rare 

T^ other fiaiuers the new-made garden filled. 
Takes simple ivy, and with fingers skilled 

Tresses a wreath to crown and make her fair, 

St I — who in my orchard find no roses 

2^ anyfiowtrs whose worth is worthy you, 
"Finis, lavender, pansics, nor marigold — 

Bring you this bit of verse, love-twined and true. 
In hope its simpleness more worth may hold 
Than heaped-up flowers no thoughtful care dis- 
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Love's CON^USRIN^ 

T F '/ please you see how Lov^s might overcame, 
^ Hnu He attacked and how He conquered me^ 
How my heart burns and freezes for His gUe, 
How He doth make His Honor ofmj Sha me ; 

If 't please you see my youth running to claim 

if hat brings it nought hut pain and contumely. 
Then come and read, and know the agony 

Of which my Goddess and my God make game. 

Then you shall knew that Love is reasonless, 
t^ sweet deceit, a dear imprisonment, 
^n empty hope that feeds us with the wind. 

Then you shall know haw great man'ifoalishness 
i^nd his delusion are, when he 's content 
To choose a child for lord ; for guide, the blind. 
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ONS ONLT <tAlM tAND THOUgHT 
HEN Naturi fermtd Cassandra^ who should 



w 



rrwve 

The hardest hearts with hvis safi passimings^ 
She made her efa thoitsand beauteous things 
That she had boarded like a treasure-trove 

For centuries. ^tj4nd Lave too interwove 

iyfll He was dearly nesting neath His wings 
Of gentle, to make honey-sweet the stings 

Of her fair eyes, that even the Gods must Ime. 

t^nd when from Heaven she was newly come 

Ky€nd first I saw her, my poor heart, struck dumb. 
Was lost in love ; and lave, her minister. 

So poured her charm into my very veins 

That now I have no pleasure hut my pains, 
l^aim or knowledge but the thought of her. 
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LOVE'S CHARMINg 

li^AiD offifiten-i in childlikt beauty dight^ 
Fair head with crinkUd ringUts gelden- 
tressedy 
'^e-petalled forehead, cheeks Hie amethyst. 
Laughter that lifts the soulta Heavetfs delight ; 

iyfndneci like snow, and throat than milk more 

<t^nd heart fttll-hUssomed neatb a budding 

hteast — 
Beauty divine in human form expressed, 
t^nd virtue worthy of that beauty bright — 

e^» eye whose light can change the night to day, 
^^ gentle hand thai smooths away my care, 
Tet holds my life caught in its fingers' snare ; 

ffithal a voice that 's ever fain to sing. 

Still stopped by smiles, or sweet sighs languish- 
ing — 
these are the spells that charmed my wits away. 
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e^ 7ICTVRS t^ND ^yf TLSJ 

QOMETtMES, /ffur head a Utile downward bent, 
I see you play at gossip ivith your thought. 
Sitting apart, alone, as though yau sought 

To shun the world and live in banishment. 

Then oft I would approach, in dear intent 

To greet you — but my voice, straightway dis- 
traught 
ffith panic fear, behind my lips is caught, 

^^nd silence leaves me starting shamed and sbent. 

^_^ftne eyes da fear to meet the beams of thine, 
\^y soul doth tremble neath those rays divine, 
2^" tongue nor voice can to its function move. 

Only my sighs, only my tear-stained face 

•sJtiust do their office, speaking in their place, 
zy4^nd bear sufficing witness of my love. 
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LOVE'S 'PETt^ECr T>0{VE%^ 

CUN efmy earthly wtrihip, I declare 
^ She equals him in Htaven ! He with bis eye 
t_^aies glad., makes warm, makes light the 
spacious sky i 
She gladdens earth with beauty yet mare rare. 

Il^ure and art, earth, water, fire, and air. 
The stars, the Graces., and the Gods on high 
Combine in rivalry to beautify 

t-JJ^ La^, and to make her wondrous fair. 

Thrice happy were /, had not Fate's disdain 
{flailed in with adamantine magnet-stone 
So chaste a heart behind so fair a face ! 

i^nd happiest, had I not filled every vein 
ff^ith fire and ice — became my heart is gone 
ZjAnd love beats, burns, and freezes in its place. 
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EVEN imro 'DEATH 

npo think ane thought a hundred hundred'ivays, 
l^eath tive loved eyes to lay your heart quite 
bare. 
To drink the bitter liquor of despair 
iy€nd eat forever ashes af lost days — 

In spirit and flesh to know youth's bloom decays. 
To die <ifpain,yet swear no pain is there. 
The more you sue, to move the less your fair, 

Tet make her wish, the law your life obeys — 

^yfnger that passes, faith that cannot move ; 
Far dearer than ymrself your foe to love ; 
To build ajh ousanei vaJn imarinings . 

To long to plead, yet fear to voice a breath. 
In ruin of all hope « hope all things — 
These are the signs of love — love even to death. 
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Lore's fvouNDmg 

\ a theyaung stag, when lusty Spring supreme 
^■^ (Jer Winter' i biting cold at last prevails^ 

To crop the honeyed leafage seeks new trails 
ijAnd leaves his dear retreat at dawn's first gleam ; 

zyflene, secure, afar (as he may deem) 

From bay of hounds, w hunters' echoing hails, 
T^iu on the mountain-slopes, new in the vales, 

'^{bw by the waters of a secret stream. 

He wantons freely, at his own sweet will. 
Knowing no fear of net or bow, until, 
Tierced with one dart, he lies dead in his pride — 

Even so I wandered, with no thought of woe. 

In my life's April — when one quici-drawn bow 
Tlanted a thousand arrows in my side. 
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Love's SUBMISSION 

■IT^THAT though itpUaseyou light jny heart with 

(Heart that isyaurs,yBitr subject, yaur domain), 
With fire of Furies, not with Love's swett pain-, 
To waste me boify and bone till life expire ! 

The ill that others dtem tea cruel-dire 

It sweet tome — / will not once complain^ 
For I hue not my life., nor hold it fain 

Save as to love it pleases your desire. 

But yet, if Heaven hath made me. Lady mine. 
To be your victim, may it not suffice 
To lay my leyal service at your shrine ? 

'Twere better you should have my service meet 
Than horror of a human sacrifice 
Stricken and bleeding at yotir beauty' s feet. 
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CASSJI^R^'S 'PROPHECY 

" f'T^ Ime's frost shall touch thy temples in the morn, 
■*■ £re evening comes thy day shall ended be. 
Cheated of hope thy thoughts shall die with thee, 

"^ear ways shall lead thee to thy farthest hum. 

"Thy songs, that move me not, shall wither, shorn 
Of youth's fresh bloam ; and when for love of me 
Thy death has proved my fated mastery, 

Totterity shall laugh thy sighs to scorn. 

" Thy fame shall be a byw ord in the land . 

Thy work prove built on quicklf-shi ftin ^ sand . 
Thy pictures vainly painted in the skies ." 

So prophesied the Nymph I dote upon ; 
When Heaven for witness la her malison 
With lightning from the right struck blind mine 
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Love's iATTTilBUrSS 

/^ERES rules thefitlds ofgrain^ 
^^ Goat-foot Gods the wood; 
'Phosbui gives lie laurel-vine, 
Tallas the olives good, 
z^nd Cbloris guards the tender grass in bud; 
To C^bePs reign 
Belongs the fair lone pine. 

tyfll sweet fruits that orchards bear 

Own l^mona's power ; 

eyfllsv/eet sounds that stir the grove 

K^re the Zephyrs' dower ; 

'Nymphs rule the waves, and Flora every flower ; 

But tears and care 

i^re consecrate to Love. 
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iA TROTER T(gUNl>ELJr 

Oee ihotty myjey, my care, 

^ Hm> many a tuendrms thing 

In me thou art perfecting 
Through beauties beyond compare : 

So utterly thine eyes, ' 

Thy laughter and thy grace. 
Thy brirw, thy hair., thy face 

Fashioned in angeVs guise, 

'Do burn me, since the day 
When first I inew thereof. 
Longing with passion of lave 

To win them in kv/s sweet way. 

Thai hut for the saving tears 
c^^ life is bedewed withal. 
Long since beyond recall 

'Twere wasted by beat that sears. 

tii^ndytt thy beauteous eyes. 
Thy laughter and thy grace. 
Thy brow, thy hair, thy face 

Fashioned in angeFs guise. 
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Stfrti%t me, since the day 
When first I knew thereof, 
Longing with passion of lave 

To win them in lov^s sweet way. 

That hutfsr the saving heat 
t^Hy soul is enfiamed withal. 
Long since beyond recall 

^T were wasted through eyes that greet. 

See then, my joy, my care. 

How many a wondrous thing 
In me thou art perfecting 

Through beauty beyond compare. 
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LOVS-JOr, LOFS-SORROfT 

A THOUSAND li/ieSy a thousand pinis, 
■^*- / laie in my arms and clasp tbtm round 
Close as the loving vint-branch links 

The bough in its clinging tendrils wound. 

For joy has taken abode with me, 

ij^nd care no longer turns pale my face-, 

I love all life — and if these things be^ 

'Tis the gift, fair dream, of thy heaven-sent 
grace. 

I could climb the sky thy flight to follow . . . 

But alas I my joy lives but a breath. 
For the feeling dream is a vision hollow, 

Lite clouds in the wind it vaniihetb. 
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LOFS'S COATPARlNgS 

CARNATIONS and lilies are hueless 
When Sit by the face of my fair, 
i^nd fine^woven gold is but worthless 
If weighed with the wealth of her hair ; 

Through arches of coral passes 
Her laughter that banisheth care, 

ityfnd fawers spring fresh mengst the grasses 
Wherever her feet may fare. 
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THE ITArS OF Love 

Love's infidel 
Whrni I adore. 
You inovj too tvell 
That I lave you more 
By a hundred score 

Than mine eyes or heart ! 
Soyau'ddiehefire 

Tou 'd be called " sweet-heart ! ' 

But i/ 1 could seem 

To set no store 
By your esteem^ 

Then you'd love me more 
By a hundred scare 

Than your eyes or heart, 
•tyind almost Implore 

To be called " sweet-heart 1 " 

' 'Tis the way of love 

That who loves the best 

The least can he mmje 

His Lady's breast." . . . 

eyfhy would I could test 

The proverb's truth 

ty4'nd hate — in jest — 

Till you laved in sooth ! 
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npAKE my hearty Lady^ take my heart — 
■*■ Take it, for it isyeurs, my sweet. 
So yours it ii, that 'twere net meet 
z^nother shared its slightest part. 

So, yours, ifymrs it pine and die. 

Then yours, all yours, shall be the blame, 
^y4nd there bel(rw,your soul in shame 
Shall rue such bitter cruelty. 

Were you a savage Scythian's child, 

Tet love, that turns the tigers mild, 

Would melt you at my sighing. 

But you, more cruel-fierce than they. 

Have set your will my heart to slay, 

vy4nd live but through my djiifie . 
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TO THE BEES 

f~\ H wiithfr, bonty-bees, 
^-^ Oh whither fly youy 
Setting o'er blesmy leas 

Food to supply you ? 
If you would feast on flowers divine^ 
I^Unger range without design 

But hither hie you. 

Come seek Cassandr^s lips 

Warm with my kisses — 
Your honey~comb that drips 
Less sweet than this is. 
Here roses blow, and bhod-red bowers 
Of Hyacinth's and Ajax' flswers 
Breathe perfumed blisses. 

Sweet marjoram all ff inter through, 

zy'fnd arum fragrant, 

Wail not Springs leave to bloom anew 

That March and.May grant. 

But match the laurel, ever young, 

IVhile anise blossoms ever among 

The woodbine vagrant. 
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But sheathe your itingi, in can 

Her iips tD cherish. 
She too can stingy beware ! . . , 

z^nd where there flourish 
•lA thousand flowers^ leave some for mine 
To bear the manna and the wine 

z^y life that nourish. 
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" Loye MS, Lovs Me not" 

np HE better you inow of my true love's time, 
* The more ym^y me, 
i,^y cruel ane; 
The mare Ivjobjbu, the more pursue you. 
The moreysu defy me. 
The less are won. 

Then shall I leave you ? Though 't would not grieve 
you, 
t^las ! believe me 

I'm not SB brave I 
Yet I'll bless the hour- of Death's full power 
If you 'II receive mi 
To die your slave. 
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THe „j^40URNiNg lyove 

" ¥T7hat art thou saying,iiaing^ptmive dove, 
"'^ Upon that withered tret?" " M^fritnd, 

I moan." 
" PVhy moanest thou ? " " Because my mate is 
gone, 
'Dearer than life." « ff^hy left she this fair 
grave ? " 

" iyf fowler, through the cruel craft he wove. 
Limed her and slew, since when 1 mourn alone 
^j4nd chide harsh Death that took my cherished 

Yet ivould not slay me with her, my true love," 

" i^ndart thou fain to He and join thy mate?" 
" "Do I nat languish in this darksome wood 
Forever by regret of her pursued ? " 

" O gentle birdlings, happy is your fate ! 
I^ure herself in love hath nurtured you 
To die or live unchanging lovers true." 
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LOFeS ^ICKENINg 

¥j*RE Lovtfrom barren Chaos drew the sties, 
'*"' "Piercing its womb thai hid the light ^day. 

Beneath prinneval earth's and water^s sway 
The shapeless Heavens lay whelmed, in dark disguise. 

Even so my sluggish soul, too dull ta rise. 
Within this body's gross and heavy clay 
Without or form or feature shapeless lay 

Until Love's arrow pierced it from your eyes. 

Love brought me life and power and truth and light, 
f_^ade pure my inmost heart through his con- 
trol, 
^yfnd shaped my being to a perfect whole. 

He warms my veins, he lights my thought, his flight 
Snatches me upward, till in Heaven's height 
I find the ordered pathway ofmy sou l. 
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LOyS'S HEALWg 

"^^jiY chaittt ane — ym ta whom Ihavt said^ 

"1^«( and you only ever please my heart " — 
/ laei deep in your eyes, and heal the smart 

That Icng tave-yearning hath engendered. 

t,^y hunger grows the more through being fed; 
But Love, who waiteth not his perfect art 
On the unworthy, with each deeper dart 

Brings not the pain I thought, but joy instead, 

zyfnd healtthfrom my heart all pain away. 

hove is net pain but gain. Though bitter-sweet. 
Less bitter 't is than sweet, less ill than good. 

Twice happy then, yea, thrice, though Love me ilay. 
If but below I may Tibullus meet 
liyfnd wander there beside him in Love's weed. 
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LOVe THE TEACHER AND F^SPIRER 

T DRAGGED my life along with sullen sighs 
■*■ In heaviness ofbedy and af soul. 

Knowing not yet the Muse's high emtral 
zyfnj honor that she brings her velariesy 

Until the hour Ilovedyau. Then your eyes 
Became my guide to lead to virtue's goal, 
iVhtre I might win that knowledge fair and 
whole 

Which by true loving makes men nobly wise. . 

O love, my all, if aught of good I do, 
Ifvjorthily of your dear eyes J write, 
Yau are the cause, yours is the potency. 

K^iy perfect grace comes ever but from you, 
Tou are my spirit ! If I work aright, 
'T is you that do it, you that work in me. 
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TTTi DE-STRETCHING plains, and mountain-peais 

vv ^^^,„„, 

Sij/f airy and winds — and little rippfy waves 
Of springs., and winding banks the slaw stream 
laveSy 
Tall forests dark^ and low-mt coppice green^ 

Qroves, vine-^lad hills, and blosmy vales between, 
Bttds,Jii)wers, diw-laden grass, deep massy 

caves — 
•L^llyou that heard my seng/ lowj^itei sad 

Waters of Loir, woods of my loved Gastine, 

Since grief of parting wrung me with such pains 
I could not say " Farewell " to her, alas / 
Whose I am, near or far, where'er I dwell, 

1 beg of you, siy, air, winds, mountains, plains. 
Woods, coppice, river-banks, caves, springs, 

flowers, grass. 
Hills, valleys, groves, say for me, " Fare thee 
well." 
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wye's SOLICITUDE 

VT7HERE art thm at this moment^ Uve ? — what 
■ " daing, 
fn>at layingy thinking ? — l^ast thou think of 

mt? 
Hast thou no care for my bard agony. 
Though care far thee still houndeth me, renewing 

iJHy pain, and all my heart with love subduing ? — 
zyftsent, I hear thee speak, and speak to thee. 
Thy form so prestnt in my mind I see, 

T^thought can harbor there of ether wooing. 

I hold thine eyes, thy beauty, and thy grace 
Engraven on my heart — and every place 
Where ier I saw thee dance, laugh, speak, or 



I hold thee mine, though I am not mine awn ; 
I live and breathe in thee, in thee alone. 
Light of mine eyes, blood of my veins, my lave. 



© 
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iABSE'^CE IN SPRINg 

^TThat boots it me to set this verdure fair 
' ^ 7^17/ laughs along the fields — to hear the 
call 
Ofbirdlings, and the purling waterfall^ 
<!j4nd Spring-time winds that woo the murmurous 



fVhen she that woundeth me., yet hath tia care 
Of how my pains increase^ comes not at all 
z^fnd hides the bright?tess of her eyes withal. 

Twin stars, that fed my heart with heavenly fare, 

J had far rather keep old fVinter's cold ; 

Far IVinter doth less aptly aid Levis charms 
Than Spring-time months^ that are Love's Sum- 



Tet make me hate myself, who cannot hold 
In this fair month of April in my arms 
Her who doth bold my life and death in hers. 
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THE THOUGHT OF 'DSATH 

CiNCE when her faithful eyesy te which I yield 
^ Utter allegiance^ no mere bring me light, 

'Darkness is day to mty and day is night — 
Such power upon me doth her absence wield. 

t,^y bed is gnrwn a fierce-fought battle-field. 

Taking can please me, all things work me spile. 

One thought that puts all other thoughts to fight 
Clutches my heart and tears its wounds unhealed. 

Beside the Loir, where countless fowers spring, 
Sated with sorrows, longings. Bootless cries, 
1 should have set an end to all my pain. 

Save that some God doth ever turn mine eyes 
"Tsward that far country of her sojourning, 
IVhsse thought brings comfort to my heart again. 
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T^MEMBERED SCET^S 

'TpHlS is the iotedmy holy angtl-thild 

Madejyeus with her sang, thai day in 
Spring ; 
These are thefiawers her touch was gladdening 
While here she beamed aparty and dreaming 
smiled, i 

This is the little woodland meadow wild 

ffhese green young life seemed math her feet to 

spring 
iyis step hy step she wandered^ pH^gifg 

Flowers sweet as she was, fresh and undefiUd. 

This is the spot where first I saw her smilt 
fVith eyes that rapt my soul away the while ; 
Here I have seen her weep, there heard her sing, 

'Twas here /saw her dance, there sit aloof. . . , 
Of such vague thoughts, with shuttle wandering. 
Love weaves my web of life, both warp and woof. 
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THE iMUSSS' COMFOIiTING 

liA'ESEEMS I scant ceuld live^ but for the Musty 
t^y faithful matt wht follows htre and 
thtre 
CftT hillsy fields, woods ; and charms away my 
care 
fVith beauteous gifts, and all my wet subduts. 

If lam sad, I know m other ruse 

To conquer grief, but call my comrade rare, 
li^y Clio ; straight she comes, and greets me fair 

t^nd graciously, nor ever makes txcust. 

IVould tht nint Sisters might each season f least 
To makt my houst with thitrfair gifts replttt. 
Which rust can never spoil, nor frost, nor fire ! 

Thyme blossoms not so swtetfor honey-bees 

«y4^s thtir fair gifts upon my mouth art swiit. 
On which high minds mayfttd and never tire. 
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THS TOET'S giFT 

^T^HAT century to century may tell 
■*■ Tbepfrfict love l^stjnl ence bore to you. 
How ht was rtasoit-reft for lave of you 
lyfnd thought it freedom in your chains to dwell ; 

That age on age posterity full well 

^S^ay innv my veins were filled with beauty of 
you 

f^nd that my hearts one wish was only you, 
I bring for gift to you this immortelle. 

Long will it live in freshness of its prime. 
^Andyou shall live^ through jtm, long after 

death — 
So can the well-skilled lover conquer Time^ 

Who loving you all virtue folleweth. 
Like Laura^you shall live the cynosure 
Of earthy so long as pens and books endure. 
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LIFE, JOr, ^ND SO?{G 
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TO HIS VALST 

T WANT thru days to read the lUad through ! 
So, Cerydon, ckse fait my chamber door. 
If anything should bother me before 
I've done, I swear you'll have somewhat to rue / 

"^{oj not the servant, nor your mate, nor you 
Shall come to make the bed or clean the floor. 
I must have three good quiet days — or four. 

Then I 'II make merry for a weei or two. 

iyfh ! but — if any one should come from her, 
tyidmit him quietly ! Be no loiterer. 
But come and make me brave for his receiving. 

But no one else J — net friends or nearest kin ! 
Though an Olympian God should seek me, leaving 
His Heaven, shut fait the door ! Don't let him 
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SUMMER'S %§yEL 

f^ H ! but my mind it weary ! 
^-' Long I have conned the dreary 

Tomes of Aratut. 
Surely 't is time to flay now ! 
Ho ! to thejieidf away now ! 
Shall we not live to-day now ? 

M^at though duU fools berate us ! 

fVhat is the use of learning^ 
When it but brings new yearning 

'Problems to tease us ? 
When., or at eve w mornings 
Soon, but without a warning, 
"ladings and pity scorning, 
Orcus the dark shall seixe us. 

Corydon, lead the way, and 

Find where good wine 's to pay, and 

Cool me a flagon ! 
Then in vine-trellised bowers. 
Bedded on thick-strewn Jlirwers, 
Hours upon idle hours 

Sweetly shall haste or lag on. 
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Buy mt no meat, bul mellow 
vyfpricals, meknt yfllavj. 

Cream., and itrawberrUi. 
These have the sweetest savor 
Eaten in forest cave, or 
Lying by brooks that rave or 
StreamUt that singing tarries. 

1'iaw in my youth's fresh buoyanee 
Laughter shall wait onjoyanee, 
Wine shail flow fast now ; 
Lest, whin my life grows colder. 
Sickness, by age made bolder. 
Say, as he taps my shoulder : 

" Come,friend — you 've drunk your last 
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rO THE HAWTHCn^-TREE 

TTAWTHORNyfliV, whose burgeoning 

BUssoms spring 
Where these banks wind beauteeusfy^ 
'Dmvn aUng thine arms there elingSy 

Waves, andswingSy 
Trailing wild-vine drapery. 

Tfijiai camps cf scurrying ants 

Have their haunts 
Fortified, at thy roots' head. 
In thy hollew-iaten bole's 

Countless holts 
Tiny bees find board and bed. 

'Nightingale the chorister 

IhveUeth here 
Where in flush af youth he made 
Love, and still each year again 

Shall obtain 
Solace in thy Itafy shade. 
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In thy tap he hath his nest 

Built, and dressed — 
Woven oftvcoly with silks made gay ; 
ff^hence his young sa soon as hatched, 

^.^ust be snatched. 
For my bands a gentle prey. 

Live, then, dainty hawthorn fair, 

Livefore'er, 
Live secure from every foe ! 
^yiday nor axe nor lightning harm j 

Wind, nor storm. 
E'er avail to lay thee lotu. 
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I^IV <iAPRIL 

f^OD guard ytu, andgreetyau well, 
^^ ^.^tsstngtrs af Spring : 

l^ightingaU and cuekx^ 

TurlU-deve and heepae. 

Swallow svji/if and all wild birds 

That with a hundred varied words 
liause and make It ring 
Every greening glade and fell. 

God guard yau, and greet you fain,, 
1)ainty flowerets^ too : ' 
'Daisies-, lilies, rests, 
Tippies — and the posies 
Sprung where ancient heroes fell. 
Hyacinth and asphodel — 
t^^int and thyme and rue : 
iyfll be welcome bad again ! 

Gedguardyouy andgreetyau true, 
Butterfiies and bees. 
In your motley dresses 
fVooing the sweet grasses. 
Flitting free on rainbow-wing. 
Coaxing, kissing, coxening 
■ Flowers of all degrees, 
1^ or yellow, white or blue. 
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ftW thousand tbmiand times /greet 
Thy return again^ 
Sweet and beauteaus season ; 
In sooth I lovt with reason 
Better far thy sunny gleams 
iyfnd thy gently prattling streams 
Than IVintet's wind and rain 
That shut me clese in my retreat. 
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THE COURTIER'S T^TURN 

f^ OOD morn^ my heart, good morn, mj U/i's am tni, 
^^ ^aoi morn^ light of mine eyei, mjjay, my 
sorrow, 

^oed mom, I bring ycu greeting, 
t^y pet, my pretty sweeting, 
t,^y fairest fair, my lave — 
z^y fresh-bhwnjhwer sweet, my sweetest friend, 
t^^y Spring-time sweet, my nestling, my sweet 

i^ijf turtle-dove, my sparrow, 
z.^y rebel sweet, gocd-merraw ! 



Goad-morrow, love ■— and may I sooner die 

Than e'er again my faithlessness renew, love. 

Leaving my lover's pleasure 

For sake of fame and treasure 

To follow court and king. 

'Nay, perish riches, honor, Ityalty ! 

I will not leave my love for anything. 
Or part again from you, love, 
^.^y goddess sweet, my true-love. 
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^tJMJRIE, iXRlSE.'" 

ly^ARlE, arise, my indoUnt tuieet saint / 

Long since the skylark sang his morning 
slave. 
Lung since the nightingale, hvis gentle slave. 
Carolled up9n the thorn his love-complaint. 

zyfrise f come see the tender grass besprent 

IVith dew-pearls, and your rose with blossoms 

~ Come see the dainty pinks to tuhich you gave 
Last eve their water with a care so quaint. 

Last eve you swore and pledged your shining eyes 
Sooner than I this morning you would rise. 
But dawn's soft beauty-steep, tvith sweet dis- 
guising. 

Still gently seals those eyes — that now Hiss 
9j/€nd now again — and now this breast, and 

this, 
ty{ hundred times, to teach you early rising f 
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STRI-T^G Love-soNg 

WHEN the beautetus Spring I see, 
giad and fret, 
nJMaklng yeung the sea and earth. 
Then the light sfday aiove 

t^nd our love 
Seem but newly brought to birth. 

When the sky of deeper blue 

Lights anew 
Lands more beautiful and green. 
Love, with tuiiching loots for darts. 

Wars on hearts. 
Winning them for bis demesne. 

Scattering bis arrows dire 

Tipped with fre. 
He doth bring.beneath his sway 
t^^en and birds and beasts for slaves — 

iyfnd the waves 
To his power obeisance pay. . . . 
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'^atttre^fer Lov/s triumphing. 

In the Spring 
Thrills my heart at every hreath 
By new beauties everywhere 

Which her can 
From my Lady barrouieth : 

When I see the woadUtnd bowers 

Bright with Jhwers, 
•i^nd the bants with flowers bedighi. 
Then methinks I see the grace 

Fair with blended red and white ; 

When I see elm-branches bound 

Ckse araund 
Where the loving ivies wind. 
Then I feel encompassing 

t^rms thai cling 
Fast about my nfck entwined ; 

When I hear thee in the vale, 

Nightingale, 
Uttering thy sweetest voice. 
Then methinks her voice I hear. 

Low and clear, 
i^iaking aU my soul rejoice ; 
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When the st/i wind comes anm 

i^urmuring an 
Thraugh the many-hranched grtve^ 
Then I hear the murmured word 

That I heard 
Once alone beside my love ; 

When I see a new-blown flower's 

Earliest hours 
By the morning sun caressed. 
Then its beauty I compart 

To the rare 
Budding beauty of her breast ; 

When the sun in Orient skies 

'^ns to rise. 
Flaunting free his yellow hair^ 
Then methinis my sweet I see 

Fronting me^ 
Binding up her tresses fair ; 

When I see the meadows studded 

With new-huddtd 
Flowers that overflew the earth. 
Then my senses half believe 

They receive 
Honeyed fragrance from her breath. 
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& it provetb, hnvso/er 

I compare 
Spring-time v/itb my chosen one. 
Spring gives life to every flower — 

Life and power 
Cam* to me from her alone, 

IVould 't were mine, where streamlets flow 

Whispering low, 
Ta unbind that wealth of hair. 
Then to wind as many a curl 

^j4s there purl 
"S^mng rippling wavelets there. 

Would 't were mine to be the god 

Of this wood. 
So to seixe and hold my love. 
Kissing ber as oft again 

^^s there ben 
^tening leaves in all the grove. , , , 

i^h, my sweet, my martyrdom, 

Hitber come. 
See the flowers haw tbeyfare. 
They to pity me are fain — 

Of my pain 
Thou alent bast not a care. 
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Set the gentU mating dave 

<tyfnd his leve. 
Haul they win the jay we seek^ 
How they lave as Nature bade 

Unafraid, 
Haw they kiss with wings and beak, 

tVhile v/e,/eiim/ing honor's shade. 

Hove betrayed 
Jay, through fear and coward shame. 
tLAb ! the birds are happier far 

Than we are. 
Loving without let or blame. 

Time is hasting to destroy 

ij4ll our joy. 
Snatching it with harpy claws. 
Sweetheart, let us live and love 

Like the dove. 
Heeding not men's rigorous laws. 

Kiss me, ere the moment slips^ 

On my lips, 
O my love, and yet again 
Kiss me, ere our youth's brief day 

Fleet away, 
iJifaking all our passion vain. 
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gjTHER KOSE-BUDS 

ITIT'HILE this green month is fleeting. 
Oh ! come, my pretty sweeting. 

Waste net in vain thy ring-time ! 
Sly age, en we 've an inkling 
Thereof, eur hair is sprinkling — 

He passeth even as Spring-time, 

Then, while our life is crying 
For love, and Time is flying. 

Come, love, eome reap desire, 
Tass love from vein to vein ! 
Swift comes old Death — and then 

zy€tl joys expire. 
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^ CARPE 1>IEM 

npHERE is a time for all things^ sweet ! 
^ When we at church are kneeling 
We 'II worship truly. 
But when in secret lovers meet. 
Their ■wanlon blisses stealing. 
We 'II match them duly. 



Why, then, oh why deny my will 
To kiss thy hair's sofi beauty. 

Thy lips' dear rases? 
When I would touch thy breast, why still 
"Dost feign the nun's cold duty 
In cloister-closes ? 



Fur whom dost save thine eyes in sooth. 

Thy braw, thy bosom's sweetness. 

Thy lips twin-mated? 

Dost think to kiss King Piute's mouth 

When Charon's hateful fleetness 

Oars thee ill-fated? 
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Thint aspect shall he gaunt and dread. 
Thy lipSy when Death has la'en ihee-, 
tyfil sUklied over. 
Were I tt meet thee mangit the dlad 
I 'd pass by., and disdain thee. 
Thee, ence my hver ! 



Thy skull shall know nor hair nor skin, 
Thyjavil the worms shall fatten, 
Srstwhile sa winning ; 
Thou 'It have no other teeth within 
Thy jaws, but such at batten 
In death' S'beads grinning. . . . 



Sweet, while we live, ah ! seixe to-day, 
t^nd every respite using. 
Spare not thy kisses ! 
Soon, SBon, Death comes, and then for aye 
Thou 'It rue thy cold refusing 
tyfmi mourn lost blisses. 
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LOVE'S LESSOT^ 

T^HE moon tach mmtb is blenched 
■*■ Brighter to rise ; 
But once life's light is quenched^ 
Then shall cur eyes 
Long sleep be taking. 
With no awaking. 



Then kiss me, while we live 

<tyi4htvt the ground ! 
ty4 thousand kisses give — 
Love knows no bound. 
To His divinity 
Belongs infinity. 
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TO THE SKYLARK 

Qkylark, hirw lenvyyau 
^ Tour gentle pleasures ever new. 
Warbling at the break of day 
Oflave^ sweet love, sweet love alivay, 
fy€nd shaking free your beating wings 
Of dew that to each feather clings ! 

Sre Jpolla risen hath 

You lifi your body from its bath, 

Parting up with little leaps 

To dry it where the cloud-Jlock sleeps, 

buttering free each tiny wing 

t^nd " tirra-lirra " carolling 

Sweet, so sweet, that every swain. 

Knowing Spring has come again, 

Thinketh on his love anew 

t^nd longs to be a bird like you. 

Then, when you have scaled the sky, 

Teu drop — as swift, as suddenly, 

Zy4s the spool a maid lets fall 

When, caught at eve in slumber's thrall, 

'Distaff forgot, she nods so much 

Her cheek and bosom almost touch ; 
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Or aibj day when she doth spin 
tyind he thai seeks her leve te win 
Cometh near her unbeknauin — 
tj4bashedshe casts her glances dawn, 
t^nd^ici the slender thin-weund spool 
From her hand afar doth roll. . . . 
Soytm drop, my lart^ my lover, 
^Dainty minien, darling rover y 
Lark I lave mere tenderly 
Than all the other birds tbatfiy, 
^JMsre than even the nlghtingaU 
Whose notes through copse and grove prevail. 

Innocent of every harm., 

Ton never rob the toilsome farm 

Like those birds that steal the wheat 

nyfnd spoil the harvest — thieves that eat 

Rowing grain in stallt and leaf 

Or shell it from the standing sheaf. 

^eeningfurmus are your haunts. 

Where the little worms and ants. 

Or the flies and grubs, you seek. 

To fill your children's straining beak. 

White they wait, with wings ungroivn. 

Clothed in clinging golden dnan. 
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Wrongly have the poets told 
Thatyou^ the laris, in days of old 
lyared your father to betray 
tyfnd cut his royal laeis away 
Wherein his fated pmver lay. 
Out ! alas ! not you alone 
The wrongs of poets' tongues have known. 
Hear the nightingale complain 
^j4ndfrom her bower their tales arraign. 
Swallows sing the self-same plea 
The while they chirp " «H(, cossi." 
I^e the lets, then, I entreat. 
Your " tirra-Hrra " still repeat — 
t.^aie them burst with very spite. 
These poets, for the lies they write t 

l^e the less, for what they say. 
Live ye joyously ahuay ! 
Seek at each return of Spring 
Tour long-accustomed pleasuring. 
1'^er may the pilfering raid 
Of quaintly dainty shepherd-maid 
Toward your furrows turn her quest 
To spy your new-bom cheeping nest 
iy^nd steal it in her gown away 
The while you sing in Heaven your lay. 
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Live^ then, iirJlings, livejbre'er, 
tyfndii/i ale/i through higheit ah 
Pf^arbUdsong and soaring wing 
To herald each return of Spring. 
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f\^ tender grass, neath a laurel-tree, 
^~^ Who listeth to lie and drink with me ? 
Bay-Cupid shall came, and girding up 
His light-blnvn rabe with a hempen string 
Or flax to his naked kins, shall bring 
The wine, and bear my cup. 



The life of man is a fleeting breath., 
From day to day it evanisheth 

Like breaking waves that roll to the shore, 
T>eath's hour comes on . . , and our tomb shall keep 
l^hing of us, save a nameless heap 
Of little benes — w more. 



I care not for custom, that bids perfume 
iVith spices and balm my new-made tomb 

iiy€ndpour sweet odors, and incense shed. 
But while I'm living, it is my will 
To bathe in fragrance, and drink my fill, 
Ky4nd crown wiihflswers my head. 
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/ V/ name mystlffer my heir, I vatv, 
Ky€nd spend the heritage here and now ! 

Who lives for sihers seeks foalisb cares, 
fj^ad is the pelican., pouring free 
His hlaodfir his ehiUren. ^JMadishe 
Who saves his goods for his heirs ! 
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•T(JTUR£'S 'DRINKINg-SOT^ 

'T^ HE earth drinis rmn through every party 

Through every roat the tree. 
The sea drinis rivers evermore. 
The sun drinks up the sea^ 



The mean drinks uf the sun his light, 
zyfll things in nature drink. 

Since drinking is the eemmm right 
Came let us drink, drink, drink / 
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COMRADE S07{G 

\\T^ ^Id not in BUT pmatr 

' " Thi coming marrnus' timt ; 
Lift has no cirtain dower. 
Kings' favors wedtsire^ 
t^nd waiting them, expire 
Ere hope has passed its prime. 



The man whom Death has ta'en 
Sats nstf and drinks no more, 
Though barns be full of grain 
^j4nd vaults have viine in store 
On Earthy that he has bought. 
They reach net even his thought. 



Then what shall can bestead? 

Qo, Corydon, prepare 

^i^ couch with roses spread; 

To banish cark and care 

I'll lie outstretched far hours 

t^idpots and heaped-upfhwers. 
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f^nd bring D' Aural to me 
tyfnd all that company 
The Musei love so well^ 
Forgetting not Jodelle. 
From eve to mem we 'II feast 
With ftvetcore cups at least ! 



Ttiur winey and pour again 
In this great goblet golden 
I 'II drink to Estienne 
Who saved from Lethe's 
The sweety sweet Teian 
Of that lost singer olden. 



t/€nacreon the tvine-iingy 

To whom the drinker s pleasure 

Is duty and Bacchus' treasure 

Mis f ashy and LevCy and FenuSy 

zyfnd tipsy eld Silenus 

In vine-clad bowers drinking ! 
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THE TRAISE OF I^SES 

poUR we reset into wine ! 
■*■ In this geed wine these rases 
'Pour.f and quaff the drink divine 

fill sarraw's hold unclosts 
From our hearts., both mine and thine. 



Kings and clowns frian diverse wajs 
•L^t Charon's boat are meeting. 
/* T'ione escape their fated days. . . . 

zyfh ! friendy while time is fleeting 
Let us sing the rose's praise. 

ligses are the chief of all 

The flowers in garden closes^ 
j Flowers ofjey, and therewithal 

Of love — and so the roses 
"Fenus' violets "/call. 



Tioses are Love's own bouquet 
vy€nd joyance of the Graces. 
/] 'Dawn doth give them pearls akvaj 
IVhose white their red enlaces 
"Dipped in dew at break of day. 
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"Jigsa art the Ged^ delight, 
zyind maidens' best adorning, 

t,^aideni deck their bosoms white 
IVith crimson rases, scorning 

^Id and gems, thaugh ne'er si bright. 

What is fair without the rose ? 

Beauty is born of roses. 
Venuf skin is all one rose, 

it^urora's touch is roses, 
T{{sing suns have brows of rose. 

Be my brews with rases crowned 

In place oflaureVs glory. 
Call the twice-born God renowned. 

Our father hale and hoary ; 
Spread him roses all around ; 

Bacchus laves the beauty sweet 

Ofcrimson-petalltd roses, 
'^es Jill his vine-retreat 

Where care-free he reposes 
"Drinking mid the Summer's heat. 
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THE TigSE OF LOVB 
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•■'■SWEET-HEART^ COME SEE IF 
THE TigSE" 

QWEET-HEART, ctme See if the rose 
^ Which at morning began to unclose 
Its damask gown to the sun 
Has not last, now the day is dene. 
The folds of its damasked gown 
K^nd its colirs so like your mvn. 

t^h, see, in how brief a space. 
Sweet-heart, it strewed the place, 
eyflas, with its beauties' fall ! . . . 
step-dame Nature ! — if ail 
Of life you will grant such ajiawer 
Is from morning to evening hour ! 

Then hear me and heed, sweet-heart : 
Swipiy the years depart! 
Harvest, oh ! harvest your hour 
While life is a-bloom with youth ! 
For age with bitter ruth 
Will fade your beauty's /lower. 
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LiFS's %gsss 

'ITT'HEN yau an very aid, by the hearth's glare, 
tW/ candU-timt, spinning and winding 

Tau 'II sing my lines, and say, asUnished : 
lizard made these/or me, when I was fair. 

Then net a servant even, with tail and cart 

tyilmost out-worn, hearing what you have said. 
Shall fail to start awake and lift her head 

^nd bless yiur name with deathless praise fvt'er. 

tJ^y bones shall lie in earth, and my poor ghost 
Take its long rest where L/ivt's dark myrtles 

thrive. 
Tou, crouching by the fire, old, shrunken, grey. 

Shall rue yaur proud disdain and my lave lost. . . . 
T^y, hear me, lave ! — ff^ait not to-morrow — 

live, 
t^nd pluck life's rases, ah ! to-day, to-day. 
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Love's TOKEN 

f~f^oyou-, my canquerar, this ivy waund 
In wreaths I give — the ivy that ahuay 
Halds trees and walls clese twined in spray on 
spray, 
Tendril on tendril, ■wrapt, embraeedy and beund. 

It is your right ia he with ivy cravjned ! 

ffsuld it were mine te wind me, night and day, 
T^Qindyeu, my column, in the ivy's way, 

t/fnd lie along your breast in love' s deep swBund. . . , 

zy€h, will the time not come, will it not be — 
When, just as dawn awakes the world talife, 
1>(eath branches afa bower thick shade encloses. 

Under soft skies, at prattling birds' first glee, 
I shall at last be conqueror in love's strife, 
iyfnd clasp at will your ivory and roses ? 
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tJMESSENgER T^GHT'lNgALE 

■^TiGHTiNGALE, nightingale, 

^uat of my bower, 
Turing o'er hill and date 

1>(otes of such pouier 
T^e can forget thy tale 

Ofsorrav/s dower. 



Fly to my cruel one. 

Tell her in truth 
That forno orison 

Time will have ruth — 
picker than dreams are done 

Tosses our youth. 



Tell her the fairest rose 

Pf^intet^s endeavor 
ffithered, shall May unclose 

Fairer than ever. — 
Life's Spring-time, once it gees^ 

Comes again never. 
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Once agi has comt, the grace 
Crowning her brow 

Fades Hie a garden-space 
Cut by the plough^ 

Furrowing deep her face 
Lily-white now. 



Once age has slea/thify 
JVrought out his crime^ 

Vainly she '11 weep for the 
Flight of swifi time, 

fVishing she 'd shared with me 
Sweets of her prime. 



Nightingale, bid her come 
Where love reposes. 

Lying on sweet winsome 
Beds of rich posies. 

Changing her colors from 
Lilies to roses. 
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HELENS BEAVTT 

npHAT Lady, chitftst slavt of Lovt her lord. 
By "Jevi the Swan hegst, and sister iem 
Tc the great Twins, whose beautfs rising mtrn 
'paused up all Europe gainst the Asian horde.. 

One day unto her mirror spoke this word. 
Seeing her face of all its graces shorn : 
" ff^ith how great madness were my husbands 

To seek such rotting flesh with royal sward f 

"e^A / Gods, too jtalstts of our little day ! 
Fair women' s youth flies once for all away. 
Yet serpents cast their age each Spring, for 
years." . . . 

So Helen spoke, and wept lost beauty's dower. 

The story is for you. "Pluck your youth's fewer ! 
JVhen April 's gone, October bringeth tears. 
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KISSES zAND 'DEATH 

TkT Y mistress, iiss mcy clasp mty hold me close ! 
Thy breath an my breathy warm me till I 
live! 
vA thousand iisses take, a thousand give ! 
Love loves the infinite, nor limit knows. 

Kill me, and kiss me yet again ! Life gees. 
Stealing, fair mouth, thy beauty fugitive, 
fy4nd leaving lips no longer sensitive, ' 

lAps wan andhueUss, nothing like to those. 

t^h, while we live, kiss me with Hps of rose, 
Zj^nd kissing, stammer words that half unclose 
These clasped close-clinging lips, words broken 
.„dfiw. 

"Die in my arms. Death shall our shades unite. 
Or wake to life, and I will live anew, 
lAfis day — so brief, alas ! — excels the night. 
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WITH FLOfFSTig 

T SEND teyau a mstgay that hut now 

Ichott among the full-blewn bUisoms gay. 
Hod ane not gathered them at eve to-day 

The momnti morn had fmnd them fallen law. 



Let this ensample speak toyou, and show 

Thai even your beauties, in their fiawer-array., 
Ere little time must fade and fall away 

iyfnd Hie thejUnuen in one iwifi moment go. 

Time passes swifi, my love., ah ! swift it flies ! 

Yet no — Time passes naty but wt — we pass, 
a^nd soon shall lie outstretched beneath a stone. 

tAndfor this Imie we talk of — Death replies 
Forever not one word tf it, alas ! . . . 
Then love me, while thou 'rtfair, ere youth is 
gone! 
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T F this be love^ my Lady — day and night 

Ta thini, muse, dream, of naught but bow to 

pUa,,, 
To da naught else but seek to serve your ease, 
ty4'nd worship you, tvho tvori me most despite ; 

If this be leve — in long and lonely flight 

To follow ever joy that ever flees 

^yindfind a desert, watered with pain's lees, 
zyi place of silence and of last delight ; 

If this be lave — to live far more in you 
7han in myself; and when I seek to woo, 

itylbashed, to find no word to urge my suit. 
Torn with unequal strife at every breath. 

In feeling strong, in speech Irresolute : — 

If these be love, then madly love I you — 

Leve you and know the fated end is death. 
nJ^y heart speaks plainly, though my tongue is 

mute. 
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J Love's tAccoxri{TiNg 

SUNBURNT Summer less devours. 
Less chillis Winter's bitterness^ 
The bowers in Spring have fewer Jiawers, 
v^utumn's grapes are less. 

There are less fish in all the sea. 
La Beauee hath fewer harvestings, 

Teu 'II see lest sands in Brittany, 
z^nd in Auvergne less springs. 

The night less faming torches wears. 

The woods, less leaves to watch them through^ 

Than bears my heart of pains and cares. 
Love, for love of you. 
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LOFS-S liECOR'DINg 

/^OME, hoy, and where the grass is thickest pied, 
^— ' With robber hand cut the green season's bloom. 

Then flinging open armfuls strew the room 
With flowers that April bears in her young pride. 

Then set my lyre, mng's handmaid, by my side — 
For if / may, I'll charm away the gloom 
Thai Hie a poison worketh to consume 

zJi^y life, through power of beauty undefied. 

Then bring me ink and countless papers white — 
White paper shall bear witness ft my woe. 
Whereon the record of this kve I 'II write. 

White paper, that endures when diamond stone 
Is worn away, shall bid the ages know 
How for bv^t sake I suffer and make moan. 
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Love's FLOWSH^ 

^l^AKB theu this rau, rweet evtn as tbau art, 
■*■ Tbau roie af roses rarest, loveliest, 
Tboujlmtier of freshest fiewers, vibosi fragrance 
hUst 
Smorafs me, ravished from myself afart. 

Take thou this rose, and with it take my heart, 
t,^y heart that hath no wings, ante thy breast, 
Se constant that its faith stands manifest. 

Though wounded sore with many a cruel dart. 

The rose and I are diverse in one thing : 
Sach mornings rose at eve lies perishing, 
IVhile countless mornings see my kve new-bom 

But never night shall see its life decay. . . . 
iy€h ! would that love, new-blossomed in the 

Even as aflmuer had lasted but a day. 
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HSR IMMO^ALITT 

ly^Y Lady, bad I hut the Heaven-sent grace 
■*■"■* Of rhythmic ifetch ts match my great intent. 

This verse if mine should grow more eloquent 
Than his who charmed the ancient racks of Thrace, 

Higher than Horace's or Pindar's place 
I 'd hang a vureathfor thee, so excellent, 
%Ahoak so wrought of noble sentiment. 

That 1>u Bellay would straightway yield the race ! 

9j/€nd even Laura's song-ennobled name, 
H^iih glory by the listening ages crowned. 
Lives in the Tuscan verse leisworld-rennontd 

Than thine, whose praise, for pledge of France's 
fam.. 
Should conquer empires, peoples, kings, and Time, 
tyfndoutsoar Death itself on wings of rhyme. 
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LlPe^ SOT^, ^ND 1>EJTH 
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'Twixr Love zAnd 'death 

T SANG thest imgt, by Hthn's lave made blind^ 
■*■ That fated manth that oped my Prince's grave I 

Great ai his sceptre tu^s, it cBuld not save 
Charles frsm the debt we owe te human kind. 

'Death stocd on me side. Lord of heart and mind^ 
Love ruled me from the other lide^ and drove 
Such torment through my veins, no thought I gave 

Sven to my King — in my own pain confined. 

1{avu in my heart two different griefs make one : 
t,^y Lady's coldness, and the shortened years 
Of him I worshipped for his noble fame. 

She living and he dead bid tears to run — 
He asketh weeping, she must have my tears. 
For Love and Death are one thing and the same. 
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COUT^EL FOR KINgS 

TJ E, liki a nebU prince, in bvi tuithfame ! 
■*-' Uvt gloristu days, and win a dtaihltis nami 
t^chieving deeds that histttj shall tell. 
Like these af Charles the Great, and Charles 
i^artel. 

Let ma the nobles wrong the Third Estate i 
Let not the populace displease the great. 

t.Pkfanage thy revenues with canny sense ; 
The Prince who cannot govern his expense, 
^yind rule his wife, his children, his estate, 
IVill surely fail la govern well the state. . . . 
But be more miserly of friends than geld ; 
Kings without friends were wretched from of old. . . 

I^er appear in pompous vesturing ; 

Virtue alone can fitly clothe a king. 

Let all thy body shine with virtues bright, 

Ky4nd not thy raiment with rich pearls bedight. . . 

i^nd. Sire, since no man born mi^ punish kings 
For any wrong, with strict examining! 
Chastise thyself, in fear lest finally 
God's justice, higher than thou, should punish 
thee. . . . 
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TO ,JtiJRr STUART, ^EEli^OF 
(is6o) 

J~> NGLAND anJ Scotland and the land af Franu^ 
■'"' Those girt with acean^ this with mauntaitu 
blue, 
fVhtn you were born, as ancient gostips da. 
Stood round your cradle nyal disputants. 

France, Scotland, England, each made haste to ad- 
vance 
Her claim, demanding you as her Just due. 
The while you Javored France, methinks,for you 

Were fain to choose her towns for crown to enhance 

Tour fair head's beauty. To Jove's throne serene 
They take appeal — and he to each allots 
This just decree, granting each one's demand : 

That you should he three months Fair England's 

^en, 
• Then for three following months be ^een of 

Scott, 
iy^nd then be ^ueen six months of the French 
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li^GRETy FOR ^^iiART STUART'S 
'DEPARTURE 

Tf spangled Julds should Isse their every JUwer, 

■*■ zyfiul woedi their leaves 1 

If heaven should Use the stars thai are its dewer. 

The sea its waves, 
vA palate prmd, the glory of its Ung, 

Its pearl, a ring. 
These would be Hie to France., that now has lost 

Your beauty bright. 
Her flower, her precious pearl, her glory and boast. 

Her star, her light. 

Scotland, I would that thou like Deksfree 

Couldst wander far 
1^ e'er behold thy bright ^ueenfrom the sea 

Tiise Hie a star ; 
Till wearied with pursuit, she leei again 

Htr ouin Touraine. 
Then should my lips o'erflow with songs, my tongue 

^ Thrill with htr praise. 
Till Hie the swan my sweetest notes were sung 

To end my days. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT 
("564) 

■*X7HEN tbatyaur sail bent to tbt octan-twell 
' ' ty^ndfrom mr wfeping eyes bore yau away. 
The self-same sail bore far /rom France that 
day 
The Muses., whs luere wont with us to dwell 

fVhile happy Fortune stayed you in eur land 
z^nd the French sceptre lay within your 



The Muses weeping left our countryside. 

What should the nine fair comrades sing of more. 
Since you, their beauteous subject and their guide. 

On unreturning ways have left our shore. 
Since you, that gave them power to speak and 

Cut short their words and left them sorrowing. 



Tour lips, where Nature set a garden-growth 
Of pints that sweet Persuasion wateretb 

JVith nectar and with honey ; and your mouth 
tJMade all of rubies, pearls, and gentle breath — 

S9 
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Ttur starry tfet^ ttua fires that Lave ttntrtls, 
'That make the darkest night Hie day t» shine., 

ij4nd pierce nun's hearts withflamt, and teach 
mttCs seuls 
Ti knmu the virttu ef their light divine — 

The alabaster afjtur braut, thegald 

Of curb whase slightest ringlet might have haw 
iyi Scythian's hearty and made a warriar bald 

Let fall bis iward in battle ta the gnund — 

The white af ivory that rounds your breast. 
Your band, so long and slender, and so pure ; 

Tour perfect bad/. Nature's finished best 

K^nd Heaven's ideal in earth-drawn partrai- 



t^ll these, alas.' are gone. . . . What wander then 
(Since all the grace that lavish Heaven could 
pour 
Tieyealing beauty once far all to men. 

Have left fair France) if France can sing na 
more? 
Haw sbauld sweet songs ta lips of poets come, 
ff^ben for your loss the Mtaes' selves are 
dumb ? 
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ftyf// that is beautiful it transient tat . . . 
Lilies and roses live brief days andfeuu. 
£ven sa your beauty, brilliant as the sun^ 

In one brief day for France has risen and set j 
Bright as the lightnings, 't was as juicify gene, 
t^nd left us only longing and regret. 
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FOR tSUjIRr STUART, IN CAFTiriTr 
(■S84) 

'TpHOUGH by Tvidt ttai and Time wt tundertd 
Swtet ^ttn, the light'/asi o/that biautnui 
Teur eyts, whait liti the whole world holdeth 

l^erfrvm my heart can wander long or far. 

Thou other quten^ that under priion bar 
Holdest so rare a queen, bid wrath begone 
K^nd change thy rede. From dawn to evening 

The sun sees not so base an action done ! 

'Peoples, you shame your birth, sluggards at arms ! 
Tour forbears Roland, Renault, Lancelot, 
Fought with glad hearts for noble ladies' charms. 

Warded, and saved them. While you, FRENCH- 
MEN, dare 
3^ den your armor / — nay, have touched it not 
To free from slavery a queen so fair ! 
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IN rosAR vei{DOMe 

(Ts guilhumt dti nAuUU^ Frinch 'Pott) 

TI/Ty des Autels^ whese trut, 
^'^ 'Pure utttran(e 
Traniferms to gold anno 
The speech of France^ 

List while 1 celebrate, 

t^4y dear VendSme. 
O land thrice fortunate. 

The Muses' home. 

For thee ungrudging Heaven 

Has emptied free 
The horn of plenty, and given 

^yfll grace to thee. 

Two ridges, circling, long, 

IVith summits bold 
Shut out the South-winds strong. 

The North-winds cold i 

On one, my laved Gastine, 

The sacred wood. 
Lifts high its headof green, 

Hoif, and proud; 
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tAhng thi ether's tide 
Spring counties) vines^ 

That almost match the pride 
OfJnjm wines ; 



In winding meadow-ways 
The Loir sift-jbrwing 

With its own wavelets plays, 
5^ baites its going. 

Though none from distant lands. 

By hope cajoled, 
Cemt seeking mongst thy sands 

The toilsome gold. 



Though gems of Orient price 

Hide net in thee 
To tempt man's avarice 

Kyf cross the sea. 



tj4fric, nor boastful Ind 

Can thee outvie. 
Honored, by Gods aiare kind, 

JVith gifts more high. 
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Fur Justici^jUdfrm earth 

i^fnJ dhpasstsied. 
Left thee^ to mark thy wtrth^ 

Her footprints hlesl ; 

tyfnd while tu more we see 

The golden age, 
Virtue has chosen thee 

For hermitage. 

The lymphs, that tune their voice 

Ts notes of streams 
Have made of thee their choice 

To list high themes.^ 

Singing with bappy grace 

tyfmi sweet accords 
liaise to the Heaven-born race. 

Our Bourbon lards. 



The Muses, whom I woo, 
Worship, and fear. 

The golden Graces too. 
Inhabit here. 
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Tbwgh tvtr hack and forth 
t^y sups mof roam^ 

This little plat nfiarth 
iL/Iltne is homt. 

Henct may myfattd tnd, 

fVhin time is full, 
txWrf inta txilt send 

Terdurable. 

ty4nd here yau 'II come to weep 

From lands afar. 
While dust and darkness keep 

Your friend, TioNSjtRD. 
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TO THE WOODSMA%OF gASTINE 

STAY, v/eodiman, stay thy hand awhiU, and 
hark — 
It 11 net trees that thou art laying Inu ! 
Deft thou not set the dripping life-blaed Jhw 
From Nymphs that lived beneath the rigid bark ? 
Vnhely murderer tfour Giddessei, 
If fur same petty theft a varlet hangs^ 
What deaths hast ihtu deserved^ what hitter 
pangs. 
What brandings^ burnings, tarturesy dire distress f 



O hfiy wood, grave-dwelling bird^ retreat, 

'l^more shall stag and doe, with Ught-foot tread. 
Feed in thy shadow,for thy leafy head 

l^mort shaU break the sur^s midsummer heat. 

The laving shepherd on his four-haled Jlule 
Taping the praises of his fair Janette, 
His mastiff near, his crook beside him set, 

^^mere shall sing of love, but ail be mute. 

Silence shall fall where Echo spoke of yore, 

t^nd where sofi-waving lay uncertain shade. 
Coulter and plough shall pass with cutting blade 

t^nd frighted Pans and Satyrs come no mere. 
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FariweU, than ancient fernt, Zephyt't toy ! 
Whirt fint I taught my seven-tangued lyrt M 

Whert first Ibtard ApslWs arrows ring 
^j4gain$t my hearty and strike it through with 

Where first I worshipped fair Calliope 
^yfnd leved her noble company of nine 
fVho showered their roses on this trow of mine ; 

Where with her milk Euterpe nurtured me. 

Farewell, ye ancient oaks, ye sacred heads, 

With images and flmuer-gifts worshipped erst. 
But now the scorn of passers-by athirst. 
Who, parched with heat the gleaming ether sheds, 
z^nd robbed of your cool verdure at their need, 
tyfccuse your murderers, and speak them 

Farewell, ye oaks, the valiant patriots wreath. 
Ye trees offove himself, Dodona's seed. 

'T was you, great oaks, that gave their earliest 
food 
To men, ungrateful and degenerate race. 
Forgetful of your favors, recreant, base, 
tyfnd quick to shed their Jester-fathers' blood / 
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WrtUhtd is he who sets his trust upon 

Tht tuorld ! — hanv truly speaks philosophy^ 
Saying that each thing in the end must die-, 

•iJtfust change its farm and take another on. 

Fair Tempi's vale shall be in hills upttssed, 
z^nd Athos' peak become a level plain ; 
Old Neptune's fields shall some day wave with 
grain. 

i^atter tildes forever, form is last. 
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THS TOJVeX^OF SONg 

y^OLUMNS upil/ied high, 
^^ Or living brenze^ 
Or stone carved skilfully y 
Fame's clarians — 

U^ww ta men can give 
Their deathless meed 

Like song that makes to live 
Sach mhU deed. 

If poets had not come 
To grace their name. 

Virtue her se^ were dumb 
^yind tongue less Fame, 

t^nddead the memory 

Of Hector's worth. 
But winged with song theyjly 

Throughout the earth. 
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THS Tost's Tines 

TT OLY Euterpe leaches me te hate 
■*■ ■*■ The csmman crnud ; 
Her sacred laurel-branch marks my f stale, 
t^nd makes me proud. 

She deigns to tune her fluting pipes f»r mt 

Within her wood, 
t^nd brings them me whenier my heart may be 

In singing mood. 

From her nvn spring she ehrismed me^ with her lip 

She named my name, 
^^nd made me share tld Rome's high mastership 

nAnd Athens' fame. 
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LAURELS tVCmXH 

CDiaUgtu if lizard and the trusts) 
liansard 
li A'y toe great love ofysu hath been my hale, 
■*■ O Muses — ivhedefy Tim^spnuer^yau 

say ! — 
Fn- now mine eyes are dull, my face is pale, 
i^y bead at thirty years is bald and grey. 

The t^uses 
The wandering seaman weareth bronzed Icois 

Per beauty ; smimth, soft tkin doth net avail 
Te mate the soldier fair ; tvht t'er our books 

'Doth bend is ugly save his face be pale. 

"^gnsard 
But what reward for so long fallowing 

ffith laurelled brnv your dances night and day 
Can ier make goad the loss of my life's Spring 

fVhen youth like scattered dust is blown away? 

The dMuses 
Living you shall enjoy a ghrisusfame, 

iy€nd after death your memary shall bloom ; 
tyige upon age shall keep alive your name, 

1'{aught but yaur flesh shall perish in the tomb. 
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gracious rtcomptnst ! What vantage hath 
Homer, who lies, mere nothing, undergound, 

JVitheut or feet or head or limbs or breath. 

Though an the earth his name be still renowned f 

The tMuses 
Tou are deceived. What though the body rot 

Within the tomb ? — // cannot know or cart. 
But on the soul of man such change comes net. 

Immortal, freed of Jlesh, it lives fore' er. 

1(msard 
Then it is well! I'll tail with joyaus face 

Even though I die e'er-vanguished in the strife 
Of study — to the end no future race 

%^lday lay on me the blame of wasted life. 

The v^uses 
'Tis wisely spoken. They whose fantasy 

Toward God is true and reverent, as of old. 
Shall still create some noble poesy, 

tAndon their fame the Fates shall have no held. 
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LIFE-THILOSOPHr 

CALMLY u wait whatever Change may give 
By Fatis decree 
i^Une bring! happiness, and makes man live 
Fearless and free. 

The things if this world-, owning Time's ctntrtl, 

n^mie neath His vway ; 
But Time is swi/i, and swift the seasons roll 

Briefly away. 

Once knowledge dwelt beside the Nile, then passed 

To Greece alone ; 
Then Rome had joy of it, that new at last 

"Paris doth own. 



Cities and kingdoms perish and make room 

For others new. 
That live awhile in glory of their bloom. 

Then perish too. 

So arm thyself infirm Philosophy 
Gainst Fate's control; 

Be nobly brave, and with her precepts high 
Qird up thy soul. 
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Thin whaUeeoer change may meet thine eyet 

Fear mt at ally 
Theugh the abyss should rise and be the skies 

t^nd the skies fall. 
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THE HAPPY LIFE 

■lirE 'LLpurgty myfritnd^ the hunwrs that still 
' ' devour 

Our life — the love af mtney, the lavt offmuer. 
In wisdom let us strive to fashion 

Souls that are free of the heats of passion. 

We 'II drive out care, be deaf to ambition's call, 
i^nd learn to live content with our little all. 
If once the soul win calm of feeling. 
Surely the betfy will need no healing. 

But souls oppressed with hunger of worldly gain 
ff ill grow obscure and darien the reason's reign. 
ity€ little smoke when care doth slacken 
^ickly sufficeth the house to blacken. 

^eat riches won, and riches to tvin once more, 
K^re boards of care on care in a heaped-up store ; 
IVhat end shall serve such toilsome questing. 
Leaving us never the time far resting ? 

From out my fancy's tablets I 'II raxe all trace 
Of this enticing world with its shameless face, 
To joy of song a free heart bringing 
Oft as the Muses may ask my singing. 
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Be this the miy object rfmy desire. 
I^mare to worldly gain shall my heart aspire 
T{or vainly be with hope tormented. 

This is my kingdom — to live contented. 
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FAREWELL TO L0F8 

f-^ NCE iht life that ran in mj veins tvas ttrangtr ; 
^-' ^fsw youth bums my iUad with desire ne 

hnger ; 
Soon my grixxied bead must be disappreving 
Bondage o/hving. 

TbuHg, I served King Love, and my April squandered 
^^s his valiant trooper., and bore his standard, 
ffhicb at Venus' shrine to her care I tender. 
Forced to surrender. 

Nouj no more shall words of delight the sheerest, 
" Sweet, my soul, thou life of my life, my dearest," 
Thrill me. They whose hearts have new blood to 
heal them. 

Hearing, repeat them. 

I will find, to kindle my life, new physic. 
Seeking Truth in Physic and Metapbysic, 
"Paths of worlds and stars in their orbits learning, 
Qoing, returning. 

So, Farewell, my sonnets — Farewell, sweet-singing 

Odes, Farewell the dance and the lyre's soft ringing, 

Lang Farewell, love — thou must seek afar new. 

Losing "Jiopsard now. 
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'\/i BANS death so much ? Is it so great an ill 
'^^ tyfs most men tbini ? . . . Birth was not 
Pain-iesiead, 
•L/ind we shall feel no pain when we are dead. 
Let be ! What birth began, death must fulfil. 

" But thou shalt cease to be ! " ff^hal then ? . . . 
The chill 
That leaves our bodies hueless, cold, and dread. 
Ends feeling tco. The fateful Spinner's thread 

Once broken, there 's no longing, wish, nor will. 

" Thou shall not eat." I shall have no desire 
Toward meat or drini. The botfy by such fare 
lengthens its life and our dependency ; 

The spirit needs them net. " But love, the fire 
Of Joy, shall fail thee." ty4nd I shall not care. 
He that escapes desire, at last is free. 
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ANOTHER fVinter comes. The last comes saon^ I 
kn<mj. 
For six and fifty years have blanched my head with 

snow. 
The time is here to say. Farewell^ to lave and song , 
iy4nd take my leave of life's best day s^ for oh / how 
long ! . . . 

Ttt I have lived. So much stands safe beyond recall. 
I grudge not life its joys. I have tasted one and all, 
2^ e'er refrained my hand from pleasures within 

Save but as Reason set due measure unto each. 
7he part assigned mt I have played on this life's 

stage 
In costume fitted to the timet and to my age. 

I 've seen the morning dawn, and evening come 

again. 
I've seen the storm,tbe ligbtning-fiasb, the hail, the 

rain. 
7eoples I've seen, and kings f — For twenty years 

now past 
I've seen each day rise upon France as though her 

last. 
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Pfars I have sun, and strtft af wards, and terms af 

First made and then unmade again, then made by 
ruse 

Tt break and make again ! , . , I've seen thai neatb 
the moon 

vyfll was but change and chanee, and danced to 
Fortune's tune. 

Though man seek Prudence out for guide, it boots 
him naught ; 

Fate ineluctable doth hold him chained and caught. 

Bound hand and /hot, in prison ; and all be may 
propose 

Fortune and Fate, wisely mayhap, themselves dis- 
pose. 

Full-feasted of the world, even as a wedding-guest 
Goes from the banquet-hall, I go to my long rest ; 
tj^s from a kin^ s great feast, I go not with ill 

grace 
Though after me one come, and take the abandoned 

place. 
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TERMAI^T gLORIJ 

I HAVE wrought my wori — mart durable than 
stttl; 
nyfndnctnuifi-bastingTime^norvjindi^norrmn-t 
Devauring waves^ lightnings nar thunder-peal, 
1^ rage af storms-, shall lay it law again. 

In that last day and baur, when Death shall came 
tyfnd set hard sleep Hie stone upan my heart, 

5^ all Ransard shall pass beneath the lamb. 
There shall remain of him the better part. 

Forever and farevtr., I shall live-, 

Shall fiy the wide world o'er, deathless and free, 
iy4nd haunt the fields to which my laurels give 

Immortal fame-, by changeless Fate's decree ; 

For that I joined two harpers efeld time 

To the soft ringing of my ivory lyre 
^y€nd made them FendSmese by my new rhyme. 

Up, then, my Muse I — carry to Heaven's chair 

The glory I have gained, announce the claim 
That of full right I make in song's demesne ! 

Then consecrate thy son to lasting fame 

^yfnd bind his brows with laurel ever green. 
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IfONSJRiyS TOMB 

/~\ CAVES, andyou^ O springs 

^"^ The lefty mountain flings 

1)tnvmvard along his tides 

With leaps and glides, 

O woods, and sun-shot gleams 
Of wandering meadow-streams, 
^yind banks with flowers gay. 
List what I say — 



ff^hen Fate and Heaven decree 
tJMy hour is tome to he 

Snatched from the light away 
Of common day. 

Let none bring granite stones 
To build above my bones 
<ij4 tomb ofmble height 
In Timi 5 despite — 

1^ marble, but a tree 
Set to east over me 

Shadows ofbilhwy sheen. 
Forever green. 
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i^ndfrem my earth Ut spring 
e-^" 'vy, garlanding 

The grave^ and round it wind 
Twisted and twined. 



There shepherds with their shetp 
Coming each year te keep 
i^y festival, shall pay 
Their riles, and say : 

" Fair isle, great is thy grace. 
To he his resting-place, 
ff^hile all the universe 
Itepeats hii verie. 

" He taught the Muses' pride 

To love our country-side, 
tyfnd dance our fiawers anung. 
To songs he sung. 

" He struck his lyre on high 
Fore'er to glorify 

Our mountains, crofts, and wealds, 
i^nd hlosmy fields. 
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" LetgentU manna fall 
cy€hvay, above hit pall, 

t^nd dew that soft and still 
Spring nights distil. 

" ^yfnd let us keip his namty 
^^nd glorying in his fame 
Saehjear bring him again 
^Praise, as to Pan." 

Thus shall the shepherd-troop 
Speak, andftom many a cup 
Tour wine and milk for food 
K^nd young lambs' blood 

vyfieve me, who shall then 
Be dwelling far from men. 
Where happy spirits blest 
Take their long rest. 

Where Zephyr breathes his love 
O'er f eld and myrtle-grove 
fj^nd meadows at all hours 
1{ew-decked with flowers. 
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Whtrt cart camet n»t^ nor hatty 
2^ fmy spurs the great 

Tb ifread/m sorrow's dnver 
Far lust of power ; 

In brotherly good-will 
tAUjoin, and follow still 
The crafts they used la love 
On earth above. 

tyfh. Gad.' to thinks mine ear 
^j^Uteus' lyre shall hear^ 
ty^nd Sappho's, over all 
^.^est musical ! 

Set how the happy throngs 
Tress near ta hear their songs 
Till seals in wae rejaice 
Listing their voice, 

Ttll Sisyphus forget 
His roei-wam tail and sweat. 
Till Tantalus obtain 
Surcease of pain. . . . 
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The twtet-tMtd Ijrt aUne 
Can comfort hearts that mm 
it/€nd charm away all ca. 
Ofwhno hears. 
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7{pTSS 

The Texts and the Translation. — The texts of 
Ronurd differ greatly, andnooneof them has predom- 
inuit authority. Marty-Laveaux (" (Euvret de Ron- 
sard," Edition dekPleiade, 1887-1S93) has Mowed 
aofaraapoguble the edition of 1584, which has the final 
sanction of Ronsard hitnaelf ; bnt on ilmogt unanimous 
judgment has pronounced this to be, in many cases, the 
poorest text. "Two or three years before his death," 
says the old biography by CoHetei, '''bdng old and af- 
flicted with the gout, and much sulject to the attacks of 
melancholy, and being now almost abandoned by that 
poetic fiiry which had long kept him such good and 
6ithfiil company, he made a new edition of his works 
. . . cutting out many beauteous and sprightly inven- 
tions, changing whole passages, and in place of noble 
and a[»riied lines, substimting others that had ndther 
the force nor the fantasy of the first. For he took no 
account of this — that even though he were [he &ther 
of his own worb, yet it belongeth not to peevish and 
surly old age to judge the strokes of valiant ytnith." 
"He changed and corrected much, and often for the 
worse," sayg Sainte-Beuve less picturesquely but with 
more critical authority. 

Blanchemain (" (Euvres de Ronsard," Bibliotheqae 
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Elzevirietme, 1857-1867) has followed as far oa pos- 
sible the larlitst texts. But this is going to the other 
extreme. It is perfect]]' obvious that many of Ronsard'a 
earlier rensions, at least, were unprovemeiits, and de- 
serve to stand. Blanchemain has jjven many of them in 
his notes, and in the books of Selections still other vm- 
anU ofiep appear. "If ever," (aysGandar, "a critical 
edition of RoDiard's Works were attempted, the variants 
would take up fully as much space as the text." Marty- 
Laveaux, who had edited critically the works of the other 
poets of the Plilade, gave up the attempt when he came 
toRonsard. "Wewish that wemight have ^venfOT this 
poet too," he says, "■» we have done for most of those 
of the Plelade, the succes^ve changes of reading that he 
made b his woiis. But they are so numerous that it 
was imposuble to think of doing so." 

Any single text, therefore, is not suffident for a know- 
ledge of Ronsard, nor is it to be trusted in judging of 
the ftithfiilnesa of the translations. If the reader, fijr in- 
stance, following Blanchemain's or Becq de Fonquiere'a 
text, finds ta iouehe btlU translated by " thy lips twin- 
mated" (Carfe Dieu, p. 52), let him not accuse me 
of having intruded a lancy of my own, perhaps £>r the 
sake of the rhyme, until he has examined the other texts ; 
for in M&rty-Laveaux and Sainte-Beuve he will read ta 
livre jumtlle. This instance is typical of a great many. 
Some of the more important ones arc indicated in the 
Notes; bat to ^ve them all would require another small 
volume. The translations are in general iiithful to what- 
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ever text of the pusRge in questjon seemed to me poeti- 
cally the best — for there i« no other gtandird of jud^ng. 
Id Botne cases I have takcD the liberty of condensation ; 
never, I think, of expansion. 

Introduction. — Page ix : liohU family . . . 
hranthis sf the royal bhad. — See the notes to Ron- 
sard's twentieth Elegy, To RiMV Belleav, ui Bhmche- 
main, iv. 298 ; and Rochambeau, " La Famille de 
Ronsait," 186S. 

Page ixii : Ttusa . . . — This was m 1571, when 
Tasso was twenty-three years old. See Tasso'a " Ca- 
taneo owero degli Idoli," and A. Dupre's "Relations 
du Tasse et de Ronsard," Veuddme, 1S74. 

Page xxii : Cassatidre Salviati du Pri. — It has gen- 
erally been thought that the name Cassandra was a crea- 
tioD oi the poet's classical fancy, in spite of express 
■tatements to the contrary by Binet and Muret, and an 
important passage of the younger poet D* Aubign£, who 
loved Cassandra's niece. Her identity has been dis- 
covered only within a year, and the strikiDgly romantic 
facts stated in the text have been established beyond 
question, by the researches of a student at the Ecole des 
Chartei. See M. Gaston Deschamps' lectures on "La 
Poesie fran^se de la Reiwissance," in the "Revue des 
Coots et Coniifrenees," May i; and 22, 1902, with 
references there. 

Page xxii : Helen of Surgh-ei. — See Fieire de Nol- 
hac, "Lc dernier Amour de Ronsard," Paris, 1881. 

Page 4 : Love's CowauERiNG. — The texts of this 
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Sonnet, the fint of the ■■ Amoun," diffin greatly. I 
hmve used those of Mtrty-Uiveiuz and Stinie-Benve. 

Compare the bepoiuDg of Petrarch's Sonnet 190 ; 
Chivualvider, quentun^ut pui nature . . . 
and of Seraphine'i Strambotto : — 

Chi vualvtitr gran tail aliiert t nuave . . . 
quoted and imitated by Watson in the zist "Sonnet" 
of his "Hecatonpathia." 

Page 5 : One only Aim and Thought. — A trans- 
lation of this sonnet, with the last two lines omincd, was 
nude by Keats, and published for the liisi dme in his 
"life. Letters, and Literary Remains," by Lord 
Houghton. See Forman'g edition of Keata, u. 317. 

The texts again differ very considerably. I have used 
that of Marty- Uiveauz. 

Page 6: Love's Charuinc. — Imitated &oin Pe- 
trarch, Sonnet 159 : — 

Gra7Je,(KafMki'ieitiiargeJesttna. . . 
Page 7 : A Picture and a Plea. — This is a little 
Renussance painting, simple and exqmuie. Ronsard 
has the pictorial &cul[y often. In a single stanza of the 
Ode to Michel de L'HosprrAL he sketches a magnifi- 
cent Titianesque image of Jove hurling the thunder, — 
Half tending dotan his briast. 
And lifting high his arm . . . 
With the last part of the sonnet, compare the 8;th of 
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Shakspere't Soimeu, and the 8ch of'Spenier's Amo- 

You stop my toung, and teach my hart to apeake. 

Page lo: Love's Woumdino. — This is one of the 
aonnet-ideas that made the tour of Europe in the NXteenth 
century, and had one or more veruons in every language. 
There is another in French, by Baif, in his " Frandne, ' • 
Book II. The earliest seemi to be that by Bembo: — 

Si (erne sml, poiche ' I vims aiprs t ria , . . 
which has been translated and paraphrased, in three dif- 
ftrent forms, by Drununond of Hawthomden (Works, 
Ward's edition, ti. 123-125). Some of Dninmiond't 
phrases were apparently taken from Ronsard, whom he 
does not mention, rather than &om Bembo. For ia- 
sUQce, in the next to the last line, Dnunmond has "In 
my young Spring," and there is nothing in Bembo sug- 
gesting this, while Ronsard has Sur V Avril di man agi. 
It is interesting to nonce, in the Hawthomden Man- 
uscripts, published in Archxologica Scotica, iv. 74, 
Drummond's list of " Bookea red anno 1609, be me," 
which includes : " La Frannade de Ronsard ; Roland 
furieuz, in Frenche ; Azoluns de Bembe, in Frenche ; 
Amours de Ronsard ; Hymnes de Ronsard ; Les Odes 
de Roneard ; Elegies ct Ecgloguea de Ronsard." In 
the following year Drununond read Bembo in Italian 
" et en Franks ; " and in 1612, in Italian alone. 

There is nothing in any of the other versions to cor- 
respond to Ronsard's third line; — 
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Pmr miemx brtuter kftuiUt tmmitlUt, 
or to hi) Litre, ftlaire . . . etc. Beiudet like tbeK, of 
' feeling and phranng, and the way in which the whole 
.breiihei the fragrance of ipring-time and of dawn, 
make Rotuard'i wmiet teem the beat of ill the veruons 
of this conventional idea. It hai the same exqiunie 
flavor m La Pontaine'i lines on the "Petit Lajnn:" — 
Ililail atUfaire a I'Aurire sa ctur 
Par mi U thjm tl la resie. 
This sonnet his been translated by Cary (the tnuu- 
latoT of Dante) in his "Euly French Poets," page 
loz. He quote* Bembo's verdon,but does not speak 
of Dnunmond'i. 

Page iz: CAtSAHDKA's Pkophect. — From the text 
, of Blanchemiin. This prophec)' — written certainly as 
' early as Rontard's twenty-seventh year, and probably 
' some yean^earticr — was fiiUlIed in every pomt, except 
\ the conventional one of his dying for Cassandra' s love. 
Hegrewgray at thirty, he died"eTe evening," at azty, 
his songs suddenly "withered, .shorn of youth's &esh 
bloom," posterity "laughed his sighs to scorn," and 
made his "&me a by-word in the land." The exact- 
ness of it is almost poignantly pathetic. 

With thunder frsm the right , , . — Omen of evil. 
Page i6: Liie (Uudi in the uind it vanisketh. — 
Compare Browning's "The Glove" ("Peter Ronsard 
loqmtur") : — 

Sie, I repHed, joys prove cloudlets . . . 
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Page 20 : To the Bees. — This charming lyric is 
one of those rqected by Ronsard in his over-critical old 
age, and excluded from the final edition of lui works. 
The same is, true of Messenger Nightinoale, The 
Power OF SoHG, and Laurel's Worth, and of the son- 
nets Absence in Sfking, The Muses' Comforting, To 
His Valet, Kisses and Death, With Flowers, etc. 
Page 2z: Love me, love me not. — Compare, in 
Thomas Lodge's story of "Ros>lynde,"Montanus' so- 
called "Sonnet:" — 

Beyond compare my pun. 

Yet glad am I, 
If gende Hitebe daine 
To see her Montan die. 

BuUen says inhis ' ■ Lyrics &om Elizabethan Romances," 
page xi: "Lodge's lyric measures have freqaendy a 
flavorofRonsard," and cites as an example, in " Rosa- 
lyndc," the lyric be^ning : "Phcebe sat" , , . 

Page 24: Love's Quickemng. — I have found as 
many difierent versions of this important sonnet as I have 
seen texts. For the most pan I follow Sainte-Beuve's, 
but for [he last line, and some other less important vari- 
ants, I have taken Blanchemain'a, 

This sonnet has been translated by Cary (" Early 
French Poecs," page loi) and by Cosmo Monkhouse 
(Waddington'a "Sonnets of Europe," page iij). 

Page 25: ... Toa to aikem I have laU, 

" Tou and you only ever phase my heart." 
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Compare Orid: — 

Elige, cui dkoi, tu mihi sola places ; 
uidPecnTch: — 

CtlioUe hesor, eke J'amar quelLi hiipreso, 
A cv' lo Disai, TU SOLA a me piaci, 
(Note of Muret, »$$}•) Compare also Victor Hugo : 

A qui j'ai dit : Toujoun, « qui m'a dit : Pwtout. 

Tlie texu again differ con^denibly. See Marty-Li- 
retux, i. ]Z, and Blanchemain, i. 40. Thii loutiet is 
not ia any of the books of Selections from Ronsard. 

Page 26: Love THE Teachek AND iNapiRER. — This 
sonnet, perhaps the most beautiful in all Ronsvd'a work, 
has not only not been included in any book of Selections, 
but has not been quoted or mentioned by any ciidc, so 
fivaslcanfind. It is the looch sonnet of the <irs[ book 
of the "Amours." Blanchemun, 1. $7; Marty-La- 
veanx, i. 48. 

Other instances of sonnets translated here which are 
included in no book of Selections, so fir as I can find, are 
The Poet's Gift (page 33), Absence in Spring (19). 
The Muses' Comforting (32), Kisses and Death 
(7S),Ifthis be Love {77), Love's Flower (80), 
To Marv Stuart, Queen of France (87). and Ow 
Death (109) — all of them among the most beautiful 
sonnets ; the same is true of the poems In Dear Ven- 
D^ME (93), Farewell to Lovs (108), and the splen- 
did Dialogue of Ronsard and the Muses (ioz). 
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Thia pves some suggestioD of the sdll undiscovered 
riches of Ronsard ! 

Page 27: In Absence. — I know of no other sonnet, 
in tity langvu^, 10 fall and SO compact as (his one. All 
Nature and tU love seem crowded into it. Yet it is all 
"of one breath," — one simple phrase — like many 
another of Ronsard' s. True Gift, for imtaoce. He is 
indeed master of the sonnet-form. 

On the forest of Gastine, the river Loir, and all of 
Ronsard's home-country, sec a charming article by 
Monsieur Jusserand — now Ambassador from France to 
the United States — in the "Nineteenth Century," 
zli. 588-612: '■Ronsard and his Vendomois." 

The direct appeal, by name, to Gastine and Lcor 
was cut out in the final edition by Ronsard, and the 

Et vous, rochers, la kites de mis vert 
substituted. This is a fiur example of many unfottonate 
(^langet. 

Page 29 : Absence in Spring. — Compare Shak- 
speie. Sonnet 98. 

Page 30: The Thought of Death. — Teit of 
Bhmchemain, i. 86. — Compare Shakspere, Sonnets 
27 and 44. 

Page 5 1 : REUEUBEREn Scenes. — Compare Spen- 
ser, Amoreiti, no. 78, and Drummond of Hawthom- 
den. Poems, the First Part, Sonnet +6. Drummond's 
sonnet is said (Publications of the Modem Language 
Association of America, li. 425) Co have been taken 
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ftom Petrtrch's Sonnet ^^ (^Avventuraie piu ^altro tir- 
riH6),ha\. it is closer to the 76th of Petrarch {Smuccit, 
r ao' cht lappi in qual mantera), especially in the ter- 
cets, and cloier to Ronsard's thin to either of PetTRrcb's. 
See the note on page 10. Rontard's sonnet seems the 
best of them all, in umplidty and unity. 

The texts differ considerably, I have used, for the 
most part, thitofBlanchemain (i. 92), This sonnet has 
been translated, apparently from a different text, by Lord 
Lytton (Waddington's "Sonnets of Europe," page 
120), and by Miss Katharine Hillard (Warner's Li- 
brary of the World's Best literature) ; both of them 
male the very curious error of taking angtUtte fiw a 
proper name ! — misled, perhaps, by the capitalization 
of some old editioD. The sonnet plays i leading role in 
Mr. Henry Harland's story, "The Lady Paramount." 
Page 31: Mj faithful mate take ftllewi here and 
there. — Taking the reading : — 

QttiJefa,quiJela,Jidele,rn'acctmpagne. 
With the lines : — 

Would the nine Sisters might each season please 
To make mj house taith their f air gifis replete . . . 
Thyme blossoms not so sweet for honey-bees 
As their fair gifts upon my mouth are svieet . . . 
compare Theocritus, Idyl IX., lines 31—35 : — 
Tcmf [liv Trmyt ffAiK, pxpfuiKi jtt fi-ipiiai, 
IpriKt^ S* tp^iy, ^v S^ Tt Maura Kot 1^. 
Tas itoi irSs cii) TrXtuK SofUK. oih'c yap inrvos 
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offr tap i$(uriv<K yKmtJiTtpov, ofn ^cXunrois 
Sy&ta- Too'irin' ifxa' Moitrat 0iXat . . . 

(" Cicala is dear to cicala, . . . but to me the Miue 
and song. Of this may all my house be full, for oeither 
sleep, nor Spring that comet unlooked-for, i« more sweet 
— nor dowers are more sweet to honey-beei — so dear 
to mc are the Muses.") 

Page 33 : The Poet's Gift. — With this sonnet 
compare Her Immortautt, page 8i. The idea of 
these two sonnets often occurs elsewhere in Ronsard. 
Compare Spenser's Amoretti, 75, 8i, and especially 
69. The same idea is constantly recurring in Shakspere's 
sonnets, from the ■ 7th on. 

Page 38: Aratus. — Aratus was a Greek poet of the 
third century b. c, who wrote inverse a treatise on 
astronomy.called the "Phenomena." It was translated 
into Latin verse by Cicero. After Ronsard's study of it, 
hii friend Remy Belleau, another poet of the Pleiade, 
translated it into French, 

Aratus' name, if known now, is known for quite 
other reasons than his "dreary" poem on astronomy ; 
for Theocritus sang of Aratus' love in his seventh Idyl, 
and Saint Paul quoted him to the Athenians: "As cer- 
tain also of your own poets have said . . ." 

The teits vary, especially in the second stanza, and 
at the end. 

Page 40: To The Hawthorn-tree. — "A mu- 
terpiece of grace and freshness." (Sainte-Beuve. ) 
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Traiulated by Cwy ("Earl; French Poen," p^e 

■■«)• 

Rival camps afstUTTjing ants — 

from the mding: — 

Jitux camps dt JnllaHtifturmis. 

Nightingale the cheriiter — 
from 

Lc chantrt raiiipnUt. 

In ikj tap, etc. 

Surla cime il fait son nid 

Biea garni 
De laine et dejint sate. 

Page 4; : Makie, arise. — "These mignardises are 
&irer in cheir umplicity than all the subtle inventiona of 
the Spaniah snd some of the Italians." (Note of Bel- 
leau, 1560.) 

Page 51 ; D«it think tt kiss King Piute's mouth" etc. 
— This is imitated \sf Watson in his <'Hecatompa- 
thia," the last part of "Sonnet" 27. Watson has also 
imitated Ronsard, avowedly, in his 54th and 83d "Son- 
neb," and imavowedly in his gad, which ta taken from 
Love's AmtiBOTEs, page 13. Both Ronaard and Wat- 
■tm may have taken tome suggestions from Phsdnis 
(iu. 17), but in very important variadons from Phse- 
drus Watson seems to follow Ronsard. 

Page 54 : Love's Lesson. — Compare Catullus : — 
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Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis cum semd ocddit brevis lax, 
Nox est perpetiu uim donuieuda. 
Da mi basia mille, donde centum, etc. 
Page 6i ; Nature's Drinkihg-Sokg. — Imitated 
directly from the Anacreontea, no. 19 (Bergk, "Poetic 
lyrici Graci," fourth edition, iii. 310). 

Page 6z: Tht cuming marrows' time {Le ttmpi 
futur da Uttdtmaiti'). — Compare Horace: — 
Quid mt futunim eras, iiige quserere. 
Page 63 : . . . EnUnnt, 

Who lavedfram Lethe's treasures . , , etc. 
The Anacreontea were discovered and published from 
the manuscript by Ronsard's friend, the famous printer 
and humanist Henry Estienne, in 15 $4. They were 
soon translated, entire, by Remy Belleau. See Ron- 
sard's ode to him, beginnmg; Tu es an trap sec Hie- 

Page 64: The Praise of Roses. — Imitated, in 
pan, from the Anacreontea, no. ; (Bergk, iij. 322). 

Page 69 ; Sweet-heart, come see if the Rose. — 
This is Ronsard's best-known Ijric. It has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Andrew Lang ("Ballads and Lyrics 
of Old Fiance"), by Miss Hillard (library of the 
World' s Best Literature) , and, anonymously, in ' ' Poems 
You Ought to Know," published by the Chicago Tri- 

Page 70: Life's Roses. — This is Ronsard's best- 
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known Kmnet. Tlie text can be found in any anthology, 
and foitunatdy (here are only two lU^l variants — one 
ofthem, however, important: inthetecondline, the best 
reading is certainly dhridani (■< winding thread") and 
not dtvisani ("gossiping"). 

It has been translated by Mr. Ijng (in "Grass of 
PaiTiasaus"),by Miss Hillard.and by Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul(Waddington's"Sonnets of Europe"), and para- 
phrased by Thaclceray. The translation by Mr. Idng is 
perhaps the best existing verdon in English of anything 
by Ronsard. But he does not render «eher dividaat or 
dtvhant, and unfortunately omits altogether the in voiis 
imirveiUimt, at the end of the third line — that touch 
of ever-new wonder at the beauty of the old songs, and 
of ever-new amazement that they were written for that 
maiden who lo strangely was and is not she. 

Page 741 That Lady . . . — "He signifieth the 
Helen of the Greeks, who ravished even those that by 
hearsay had conceived but an imagination and fantasy of 
her b<auty." (Note of Nicholas Richelet. ) 

Page 76: With Flowers. — Compare the Greek 
Anthology : "I send thee, Rhodoclea, this crown that 
with my own hands I have woven thee, of beauteous 
flowers; there b a Bly, a rosebud, a wet anemone, a 
warm narcissus, and the darkly bright violet. Wear thou 
this crown, and cease to be too proud. For thou dost 
bloom and die — thou, and the crown." (Quoted 
by Sainte-Beuve, " Causeries du Lundi," Oct, 13, 
1855.) 
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Tmepaiiei swift, mj lave, ah ! swift ilfiies ! 
Ttt no — nat Time, alas! but we — we f ass. 

See Mr. Aiutin Dobsoo's variadoni on the theme of these 
two lines, in "The Paradoi of TTme" (Old- World 
Idyls, page I7S). 

Page 79 : Love's Recokding. — This is the soimet 
begjnDing, in Blanchemun'a text: — 

Fautke, gaff on, d" uae mainpHlereise, 
Lehelesmail de laverte saisen. 
Puis aflein faing en-joneke la maisen 

DesfitUTs qit Avrilenfantt en sajeunem. 

It hu been translated by Lotd Lytton (Waddington, 
" Sonnets of Europe," page 121) from a very different 
iext. 

Page 80: Love's Flower. — Blanchemain, i. 54: 
Prens cette rase . . . This u another of the many beftud- 
ful sonnets included in no book of SelecDons, See note 

PageSj: 'Twixr Love and Death, — Blanchemam, 
i. 366. This is the last of Ronsard's love-sonnets. 
Charles IX. died on May 30, 1574. However weak he 
may have been as ■ king — and he is doubdess painted 
worse than he was — be was a generoos and on the 
whole intelligent patron of the am, and a dose fiiend, 
almost comrade, of Ronsard, who saw tus best side, 
and seems to have had a sincere love for him. They 

rhanged venes on several occasions. The folloW' 
133 
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ing are the beat known unoDg thoK attributed to the 

king: — 

CHARLES IX. TO RONSjIKD , 

7'e ieafaet is a higher thing, 
What^ir men say, than evtn U be a king! 
We htth alike bear ertans tukost ghrj Hoes, 
But Ungt rtceive ikem, and the p«et givei. 
Thjmiud, in fire with Heaven' s especial Grace, 
Shines ^itse^, J hj my height af place. 
IfletearJtht Godi oiir rank I seek ta try, 
Thau art tkeir favorite, and their image I. 
Thy Muse aith sweet accords men' i passion binds — 
Theugh I their bodies, theu dost sway their nandi j 
Thy mastership is such, it makes thee rule 
Where proudest tyrants ne'er have hetdcontrtl. 
lean give men their death by my decree ; 
But thou canst give them immortality. 

Unfomuuiel}' some doubt must be felt about the authen- 
licily of these lines. The style of a later ageseems to 
show through, even in the trausladon. 

Page 86: Counsel for Kings, — Blanchemain, vii. 
37-38, paawm. This advice, somewhat in the Polonius 
vein, was addressed to Charles IX. It at least shows 
Rtmsard's independent attitude toward the court. 

Page 87 : To Mary Stuart, Queen of France. — 
Blanchemain, v. 304. 

England! Queen. — After the death of Mary Tudor, 
the Guises induced Mary Stuart, then Dauphine of 
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France, to umme the sovereignty of EngUud. Accord- 
ing to the point of view which did not recognize the 
nurriflge of Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn, Muy 
Smart wm the legitimate hdr to the throne of England, 
through her grandmother Margaret, the daughter of 
Henry VII. , 

She wa» Queen of France from June, 1 559, to De- 
cember, 1560, 

Page 88 : Regret. — This conusta of two frag- 
ments from a long poem on the fortunes of Mary Stu- 
art ; Bknchemain, vi. 14, 26. 

Page 89 : The Same Subject. — This b the begin- 
ning of a much longer poem ; Blanchemain, vi. 10. 

'* There is more true and earnest feeling in some 
little verses by Ronurd on the unhappy Queen of Scots, 
than in all the elegant, fkndfiil, but extravagant flattery 
of Elizabeth's poets." No wonder, for the possessed 
the beauty and the charm which Elizabeth, with all her 
power, lacked. The men of the Renalaaance saw Beauty 
born anew, and worshipped Her, like their masters the 
Greeks. Ronsard goes even fiuther than Homer, and 
makes the old men on the Trcjan wall say of Helen : — 

Not all stir ills are viarik Qnelfiok rfhersl 

Mary Stuart was the Helen of the Renaissance. We 
need have no sympathy with those over-zealous advo- 
cates who would whitewash away all the crimson color 
of her life. She wnned greatly, no doubt. But she was 
still more nnned against. Ronsard knew her in the 
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sweet purity ud wonderiU precocious charm of her 
^Ibood u Queen of France, and remajned loyal to her 
through long nmfomme and captivity — as the splen- 
did amignment and appeal of the next aonnet, written 
only the year before his death, will show. 

Page 104: LiFE'pHtLoaopHr. — This poem has 
been tnuutated by Miss Hillard, who compares it with 
Chaucer's "Ballad of Good Counsel." Compare also 
Horace's Ode m. of Book iii. : — 

Justum et tenacem propoud virum . , , 
especially the fines : — 

Si fracms illabator oiUs 
Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

Page 108 : — Farewell to Love. — Though Ron- 
sard calls these verses " Sapphics," the Sapphic stanza 
properly speaking cannot exist in French. What Ron- 
sard uses is probably ihc nearest possible equivalent fw 
it — a stanza consisting of three eleven-syllable lines 
with caesura after the fifth syllable, followed by one five- 
syllable line, and rhyming as in the translation, except 
that in thu poem, and in all his " Sapphics," Rontard 
confines himself to masculine rhymes. 

Page 1 1 z : Permanet Gtx>ftu. — Compare Horace, 
Ode XXX. of Book iii. : — 

Exe^ monumentnm sre perennius, ' 
and the whole ode. Compare alto Ovid: — 
136 
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Jamque opus exe^, quod nee Jovia in, nee ignea 
Nee potent ferrum, nee ed»x abolercTetustas. 

TtBO harpers of aid time. — I^dar and Horace. 

Page 113: Ronsard's Tomb. — Blanchemain, ii. 
149 ; and most books of Selectioaa. Some stanzas of 
this poem have been translated by Mr. Lang, in 
" Rhymes i la Mode." There is also a translation of 
the whole poem, by J. P. M,, in Blackwood's Maga- 
zbe, cxxxvi. 716. 

By the beauty of Its Nature- worship, ita joyin Song, \ 
its qdet acceptance of life and of death, the simplicity 
of its expresuon, and the purity of its fonn, this poem 
is one of the lew modem examples of perfect clas^c 
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